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Raising the Coolidge Standard 


OR the first time this summer an interesting 
Hee: of political news has filtered from White 

Court at Swampscott. The President is not in 
sympathy with Mr. Dawes’ campaign to reform 
the Senate rules. Senators Curtis of Kansas and 
. Butler of Massachusetts, after visiting White Court, 
let it be known that the President wishes harmony 
in the Senate, and that while he has no objection to 
some minor changes in the rules of that august body, 
he will not support any disturbing fight. Political 
correspondents have heralded this item as showing 
that the Presidential third-term movement, launched 
a few days ago by David Mulvane, Republican 
National Committeeman from Kansas, is well under 
way and that Vice President Dawes, a possible con- 
tender in 1928, is to be wet-blanketed at the very 
beginning of his fight. 

That the third-term issue should be brought tothe 
fore at this time is understandable — in fact, it is 
good politics. The country could not possibly be 
stronger for Coolidge than it is at this moment, and 
if the issue can be brought squarely before the 
politicians now it is less likely to be plaguy two 


years from now. But that the President should even 
intimate hostility to the program of his running 
mate is bad politics. It merely emphasizes the 
blunder of Senator Butler, through whose political 
ineptitude at the Republican Convention in Cleve- 
land Dawes was nominated. It likewise aggravates 
a rift in the family that had best be kept well 
hidden, for General Dawes is nothing if not a 
good fighter, and an offensive from White Court 
might give him just the opportunity to get off the 
reservation that the politicians seem to fear. Fur- - 
thermore, in a rough and tumble there is no tell- 
ing if the temper of the country might not swing 
from its present worship of a man of silence to a 
more forceful, more colorful, and more dramatic 
personality. 


The Cost of Bad Manners 


HE Scopes case has broken down in the middle 
and curled up at both ends, at least for the time 
being. The lawyers for the defense, in spite of their 
immense superiority in all the civilized implications 
of their cause, had exactly no legal case at all as far 
as this particular court was concerned. They did 
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have, however, an opportunity to plead their case 
to the public, if not to the jury — to influence pub- 
lic opinion in the country as a whole so definitely 
that silly, ignorant legislation like the Tennessee 
Anti-Evolution Law would be made forever im- 
possible. In spite of the ballyhooing of the press, in 
spite of all the undignified and foolish stage setting 
and side shows, in spite of the atmosphere of pro- 
vincial burlesque, they might have performed a 
public service of real and lasting importance. 

This opportunity, as it seems to us, they failed to 
grasp and exploit. Their failure was due, not so much 
to an inability to understand the basic issues in- 
volved or to fight for them aggressively, but rather 
to a lack of perception as to the right way of fighting, 
to a failure in tact, a breakdown in that ordinary, 
decent courtesy which is properly expected from 
those who consider themselves superior. For this 
failure Mr. Darrow was chiefly responsible. An able 
and, we believe, an honest man, he has never shown 
that fineness of perception or delicacy of treatment 
were among his strong points. His offensive impu- 
dence to the court was bad enough, but the way in 
which he heckled the unhappy Bryan was worse. 

Mr. Bryan is usually all wrong; in this instance 
he was allied with, and the loud speaker for, all the 
powers of darkness; his assumption of a monopoly of 
righteousness must have been infinitely annoying, 
but Mr. Darrow, as a practical man, should have 
remembered the immense personal following con- 
vinced of the innate goodness of Mr. Bryan’s heart; 
he should have recalled that the Commoner’s public 
career entitled him at least to the ordinary courtesies 
of human intercourse. By ridiculing and abusing 
him, by pitilessly showing up the nakedness of the 
Bryan intellect, Mr. Darrow created a legend of 
Bryan the martyr and Darrow the cruel, godless 
inquisitor. It did no good to demonstrate that Mr. 
Bryan was ignorant, and willfully ignorant. Intelli- 
gent people have always known or suspected as 
much. The people who sympathize with and support 
Mr. Bryan are also ignorant. To them, he stands as 
the champion of the kind of religion they understand 
and practice. To them, Mr. Darrow appeared as the 
arch infidel, the cruel tormentor of the simple 
Christian, the evil, sinister power who would lead 
them into the hell of doubt. A great section of our 
public does its thinking with its heart — or its 
stomach — instead of with its head. This section 
Mr. Darrow needlessly and stupidly affronted, and 
in so doing injured the chances for the ultimate suc- 
cess of his cause. Whether a superior court will 
treat the broader aspects of the case more tolerantly 
we do not know; but we regret that in this instance 
the defense of Mr. Scopes did not act with complete 
decorum, dignity, and courtesy relying firmly on 
the merits of their cause. The choice of counsel has 
proved to be unfortunate from every standpoint. It 
should be reconsidered before the damage is too great. 


“ All Men Are Created Equal”’ 


““T"REEDOM shrieked when Kosciuszko fell.” 

But when Abd-el-Krim falls — if he does fall 
— francs will rise, and the only shrieking heard 
will be the deep-throated cheering of a press, jubilant 
over the removal of one more disturbing element in 
the path of international harmony and financial 
security. 

It is a little hard to understand why Americans, 
of all people, are so prompt to condemn the .Riffian 
“revolt” — without knowing or caring about the 
rights and wrongs of the question; it is somehow 
strange to see American airmen volunteering in a 
new Lafayette Escadrille to bomb the trenches and 
villages of people who are both unable to fight back 
and who are struggling for liberty. It is still stranger 
to see the American press and public applauding 
such action. We are the descendants of men who 
would not tolerate foreign domination even by those 
of their own blood and tongue, yet we turn a deaf ear 
to the Riffians’ cry. Our forefathers tossed a torch 
forth into the shadows of a dark world. The French 
Revolution lifted it high so that all men saw its 
beauty and its horror. Ideals took hold of men. 
British poets sang of Polish and Hungarian pa- 
triots; Byron rushed off to die for Greece at Misso- 
longhi; then came the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, 
when all Europe stirred in revolt against oppression 
and for liberty. 

That torch is now held up by the yellow and the 
brown. In China and Northern Africa men are 
fighting, blindly, barbarously, wickedly, perhaps, for 
freedom from foreign oppression. It may well be that 
foreign oppression 1s “better for them”’ than liberty, 
but their battle is evidence of that flowering of the 
human spirit which makes men willing to die for the 
sake of a cause which all men must respect. It is part 
of the historical sequence in which our American 
heroes played so honorable a part. 

Why do not we respect it? Why do we shut our 


ears to the case of the Chinese and the Riffians? Isit | 
mere racial sympathy, a feeling for the solidarity of . 


the white nations as against the shifting, sinister 
insurgency of the colored? Or is it due to some 
motive even less honorable and proper? The great 
imperialist nations of the world owe us money; con- 
sequently, we have a stake in their solvency and 
might. As creditors, we watch uneasily all move- 
ments which disturb the delicate balance of the 
status quo. But can it be that the golden dust of the 
world’s bourses and the fog of propaganda spread 
from London to Paris have combined with our own 
material anxieties to blind our eyes and harden our 
hearts? If the greatness of America is in its wealth, 
then in its season it will perish utterly like Carthage. 
But if its treasure lies in its fidelity to an imperish- 
able ideal, in a fierce and constant striving toward 
the liberty of the human spirit for all men on this 
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earth, then, debtor or creditor, rich or poor, mate- 
rially mighty or insignificant, our real greatness will 
endure. We would do well to remember the deceit- 
fulness of riches and uphold that promise which our 
forefathers left us as our most precious heritage. 


Opening the Door to Peace 


O blaring of bands and no ceremonies accom- 
panied the withdrawal of French and Bel- 
gian troops from the Ruhr. The departure was made 
almost unheralded, and German populations of the 
occupied areas seem to have observed faultless 
decorum in refraining from demonstrations of 
pleasure in speeding their parting guests. In fact, 
the entire attitude of the Reich seems to have been 
one of heaving an immense sigh of relief. 

The general policy of ignoring as much as possible 
the return of France’s police force cannot disguise 
its importance as a harbinger of peace. It is a most 
effective pacifier of jingo talk in Berlin. Germany’s 
reply to the French security note of June 16 should 
have a similar salutary effect upon the situation at 
Paris. In general, the tone of Foreign Minister 
Stresemann’s communication may be regarded as 
distinctly favorable to the convocation of a con- 
ference some time in August to discuss the adop- 
tion of a four-power pact including France, Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Germany to secure the status 
quo in Western Europe. Britain will be heartily in 
accord with any proposition for conversations. 
Foreign Secretary Chamberlain has not forgotten 
that his Government quashed the Protocol last 
September, and he is eager to offer something in its 
place. The security compact offers, to his mind, a 
far more workable plan for European guarantees. 

Germany’s entrance into the League has been 
made a prior condition to the signing of a compact. 
Therefore, it seems likely that Mr. Chamberlain 
will exert all his influence to call a conference some 
time in August with the hope that Germany’s ap- 
plication for membership may be presented when the 
Assembly meets in September. 

But the halting nature of diplomatic negotiation 
makes such a fortunate eventuality appear ex- 
tremely doubtful of accomplishment. Many ques- 
tions remain to be thrashed out and the Reich will 
hardly agree to any compact which does not forbid 
France’s crossing German territory to aid her allies, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, without first obtaining 
the consent of the League. 

The old French notion that Germany aims to 
strike back as soon as she is strong enough will die 
hard. But die it must if anything like peace in 
Europe is to become a reality. The security com- 
pact would form a practical guarantee against war 
by placing too great odds against the aggressor 
nation. Its practical nature makes it one of the most 
hopeful signs of peace to come from Europe. 


To Madness Near Allied 


NEWSPAPER cable from London informs us 

that ‘““A woman patient in a London lunatic 
asylum has written several brilliant short stories 
which will soon be published. They are said to be 
extremely clever in their human appeal. The asylum 
authorities say the writer appears perfectly sane 
while writing fiction, but at other times is hope- 
lessly insane.” 

Of course much notable literary work has been 
done by people who were, at least for a part of their 
lives, demented. The names of Cowper, of Charles 
and Mary Lamb, and of others suggest themselves 
as demonstrating that normalcy is not essential in 
the art of literature. But the lunatic fringe in mod- 
ern letters is so long and so imposing that one 
awaits with a certain trepidation the advent of a 
really genuine maniac among the bright young men 
and women whose art is clothed with madness. 
Doubtless, the works of the poor lady in England 
will be mere academic flatness when compared with 
the product of our intelligentsia. The artists who 
draw deliberate pictures in the manner of a moronic 
child, the poets who stir words around in a hat and 
assemble them at random, what have they to learn 
from the efforts of a consistently disordered mind? 
Could this unhappy authoress improve upon Mr. 
Scofield Thayer’s verses on “Dawn from a Railway | 
Day-Coach,” in the current number of our esteemed 
contemporary the Dial? 


Across lymphatic fields 
Thin shadows are spun out 
Tubercular. 

The heavens adulterate 
Crows blond. 


And the immediate noise 

Of myriad such planets 

Wandering derelict, 

Like leagues on leagues of tolerantly- 
winding whales 

Not easily to be not, 

Against insensible light 

Sickens. 


The surprising thing, of course, is not that an 
authoress should be found in an asylum, but that 
so many popular authors should be found outside it. 


The Professional Amateur 


OT many years ago the game of lawn tennis 

was the one sport, participated in by thou- 
sands of Americans, which boasted a complete 
absence of professionalism. A few country clubs em- 
ployed professional teachers, but these experts sel- 
dom appeared in matches, and there was no demand 
to see them in action. However, the American genius 
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for commercializing the popularity of individuals 
soon found a fertile field among the great racket 
wielders. Today, conducting a first-class tournament 
has become a matter of dollars and cents — and a 
good many of them — to pay the expenses of the 
necessary visiting stars. Any player ranking among 
the first ten has been assured a comfortable liveli- 
hood if he is willing to capitalize his prowess by 
writing tennis articles. 

At the present moment, Tilden, the world’s great- 
est player, is indirectly reaping a comfortable income 
from his playing. Last winter, a committee of the 
American Lawn Tennis Association — with which 
Tilden sat — drafted a special rule prohibiting play- 
ers, on pain of losing their amateur status, from writ- 
ing during the period of actual competition about 
tournaments in which they were competing. A news- 
paper syndicate which before the passing of the 
rule had contracted for Tilden’s services to report 
all the tournaments in which he was to be engaged, 
including the Davis cup matches, now announces 
that it will obtain from him daily interviews de- 
scribing and commenting on these matches and will 
likewise secure from him a signed résumé of the 
tournaments immediately after their completion. 
In other words, Tilden has contracted to do almost 
precisely the thing which the Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion has ruled would make him a professional. As yet 
that Association has not passed on the case, but in 
view of the fact that Tilden is so obviously violating 
the spirit of the rule if not the letter, we sincerely 
hope he will be ejected from the amateur ranks or 
forced to cancel his contract. In any event, we would 
favor his being debarred from any international 
matches as it would be infinitely better for the 
United States to lose the Davis cup with a team of 
inferior players than to win it with the taint of 
professionalism attached. 


Communism in American 
Labor Unions 


‘int ie in America are organized — in 
so far as they are organized at all—in the 
Workers’ party, a purely political organization 
supported morally and financially by the Commu- 


nist International which maintains a resident agent - 


in this country. In addition to the political body, 
and cG6existent with it, is an industrial branch organ- 
ized by William Z. Foster in 1921, known as the 
Trade Union Educational League; the personnel 
and control of the Workers’ party and the Trade 
Union Educational League are not merely inter- 
locked — they are identical. And the object of both 
organizations, though apparently functioning under 
different auspices, is the same: to “capture” the 


American labor movement for “revolutionary class 


consciousness.” 
Among most of our English-speaking unions 


these two organizations are entirely ineffective, 
except for minor flurries in times of strikes or union 
elections, especially among the miners’ and ma- 


- chinists’ organizations. But among such essentially 


“foreign”’ labor bodies as the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers and the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, the soil has been more hospitable 
to the seeds of Communist propaganda. In the case 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the Com- 
munists are being skillfully “liquidated” by the 
brilliant leadership of President Sidney Hillman. 
He professes not to care what political or religious 
ideas a member of his union holds, but he will not 
permit the economic functions of the union to be 
disturbed by disloyalty or factionalism. Not long 
ago, the entire executive board of Local 5 of the 
union in New York City was removed from office, 
and three of its members were expelled from the 
union. “‘We are being persecuted as Communists,” 
they cried. “No,” said Hillman, “you are being 
disciplined in conformity with our constitution as 
disloyalists.” 

The case is otherwise with the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers, whose officers have been 
unskillful and tactless and whose membership is 
largely made up of Russian Jews, extremely sensi- 
tive to the influences of the Russian Revolution. The 
Communists, to all intents and purposes, “captured” 
Locals 2, 9, and 22 in New York City with a com- 
bined membership of about 45,000. Since that time 
the struggle within the union between Communists 


and orthodox trade unionists has been bitter and . 


doubtful. In 1924, the national convention of the 
union in Boston prohibited membership in both the 
Workers’ party and the Trade Union Educational 
League on the ground that the union cannot be “run 
from Moscow.” In answer to this challenge the 
three Communist New York locals reélected a 
Communist majority to their executive boards, 
whereupon the International Union recently retali- 
ated by removing seventy-two members of these 
three boards from office and by declaring them 
ineligible to any office within the union for the next 
three years. The trials of these local officials were 
held before a special committee appointed by the 
union and lasted from June 25 to July 9. Appar- 
ently, the officers of the International Union have 
definitely made up their minds to rid the union of 
its Communist incubus. Whether it will accomplish 
this purpose remains to be seen. Locals 2 and g will 
undoubtedly abide by the decision of the Interna- 
tional Union, but there is a strong possibility that 
the powerful Local 22 may secede. Secession is the 
curse of the labor movement in general; it would be 
almost disastrous in the complex situation of the 
needle trades. Up-to-date, this possible secession 
represents about all the definite accomplishment in 
boring from within the labor movement which may 
be credited directly to Russian propaganda. 
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So Far, and Yet So Near 


‘ ), YHEN Capt. James Cook sailed for the 
South Seas in 1776, on the voyage that 
charted the coast of Australia, the United 
States had not yet declared its independence. The 
gallant captain had seen service in Canada and 
Newfoundland, and he may have dreamed, as he 
tacked through the reefs of that unknown coast in 
the South Seas, that Australia and America would 
trot down the ages in his king’s harness. But it was 
not to be; the United States went one way and the 
commonwealth of Australia another. Only of late 
years have they been drawing together, as Anglo- 
Saxons will when mentally disturbed by alien 
pressures. Our fleets have gone thither to receive 
uproarious welcomes, the war brought the fighting 
men of both federations to the field in the same 
cause, and now American bankers have loaned the 
commonwealth $75,000,000. 

It is a commonplace that the Australian loan 
marks another step in the progress of the United 
States as a creditor nation and of New York as the 
world’s banking center. It is equally obvious that 
London’s inability to accommodate Australia at this 
time will cause heartburnings in both quarters, so 
firmly fixed is the Australian leaning toward British 
gold. Up to 1g10 the British had loaned to the com- 
monwealth, the states, municipalities, and corpora- 
tions of Australia upward of £300,000,000. During 
the war Australia’s debt mounted swiftly. The 
commonwealth debt alone now exceeds $1,500,000,- 
ooo, much of which is held by British investors. 

The per capita debt of the commonwealth is 
nearly $300, that of the Dominion of Canada $255, 
that of the United States about $195. But the sev- 
eral states of the commonwealth have also borrowed 
heavily and not always wisely. Between the states 
and the commonwealth a good deal of public money 
has gone into projects that have not panned out — 
settlers’ subsidies, government shipping lines, wool 
pools, and state aid to various enterprises. Austra- 
lian labor is active politically; it has been in the 
saddle more than once and its social-welfare schemes 
cost money. Moreover, a sparsely settled country of 
undeveloped natural resources, still partially unex- 
plored, has legitimate demand and use for large 
loans, especially when much of the terrain is desert 
and the watered areas are widely scattered. 


sh many respects, Australia stands where the 
United States stood a hundred years ago. It needs 
foreign capital, and it needs population. While its 
interior is not comparable to the Mississippi Valley 
in fertility and opportunity for the homesteader to 
make his way single-handed toward a competence, 
the enormous area of the island continent can 


sustain far more than its present five and a half mil- 
lions. Nevertheless, growth has been slow. Australia 
disappoints all its boosters in that regard. 

The native population of Australia has shown no 
such fecundity as that which lifted our population 
to 9,600,000 by 1820. Moreover, Australia is all 
white except for a scant 60,000 aboriginal blacks 
rapidly declining in numbers, and it intends to stay 
white. Black men and yellow men are not welcome 
either as citizens or indentured laborers. Both 
legislation and economic conditions have discour- 
aged immigration from the less assimilable Euro- 
pean races, and Australia has never encouraged the 
coming of the cockney type of city-bred English- 
man. There, as elsewhere, the lure of the cities 
draws heavily on the rural districts. Industrialism, 
especially in the Newcastle steel district, has made 
an effective start. In view of Australia’s special 
problem of land settlement, urban development 


may well be overdone. What Australia needs most of _ 


all is white population that will pioneer the back 
districts. 


IGOROUS natural selection, reinforced by 
strict immigration regulations, has developed 
in the Antipodes a homogeneous people of high 
physique and morale. Man for man, the first levies 
of Anzac troops to go overseas were probably the 
hardest-hitting specimens in the World War. But 
there are not enough of them left to hold Australia 
without assistance against a determined and nu- 
merous foe. Furthermore, they do not father enough 
children. A low birth rate continues under a favor- 
able environment, the challenge of unfilled spaces, 
and a vigorous propaganda of patriotism. Australia 
talks about the yellow peril, but does not breed 
against it. 

On the same day that this loan was announced 
appeared a review of Trotski’s latest book. In it he 
says that England has shot her bolt, and that her 
self-governing Dominions will be drawn more and 
more toward the United States. The Russian states- 
man reasons that Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand need capital above everything and 
must look to the United States for it. There is a 
good deal in the idea, though its economic deter- 
minism is overdone. Australia and the United States 
are drawing together, not merely because Australia 
needs money and our bankers have it, but also 


because the two peoples like, trust, and under- . 


stand each other. If England ever loses the affec- 
tion of dominions, it will not be because the mother 
country is poor, but because she is caste ridden or 
class ridden or in some other way out of political 
key with the aspirations of her grown-up daughters. 
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A NEW OFFENSIVE IN THE DRY WAR 


Some of the Personalities Who Help to Enforce the Troublesome Eighteenth Amendment 












(Underwood 
& Underwood) 


Andrew J. Mel- 
lon, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
Enforcement is 
his Department's 


job 


(Harris & Ewing) 


Brig. Gen. Lincoln 


Andrews, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He is 
organizing enforcement on 


an efficient basis 


When Brig. Gen. Lincoln 
C. Andrews was recalled 
from his retirement this 
spring to become Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of prohibition 
enforcement, he immedi- 
ately began a survey of the 
situation. Figures obtained 
by Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt 
disclosed that in fifty per 
cent of the country’s area, 
forty per cent of the dry 
agents were corrupt. 


(Wide 
World) 


Canthey 
smash it 
all? 


({K eystone) 


Roy A. Haynes has been Federal Prohibition Commissioner 
since 1921, and a storm center during most of that period 


(Wide 
World) 


Wayne B. Wheel- 

er, the active su- 

perintendent of 

the Anti-Saloon 

League of Amer- 
ica 





















(Wide World) 
Representative Andrew J. Volstead 
of Minnesota. The Volstead Act made 

him internationally famous 

Whereupon, a thorough house- 
icleaning and reorganization was 
begun, the old State lines were 
broken up and in their places new 
regional areas set up. General An- 
drews is attacking his problem in a 
thoroughly practical fashion. If pro- 
hibition can be made to prohibit, he 
is going to see that it is done, and his 
efforts are already producing results. 
The field force of dry agents has been 
about 1,600 men. General Andrews’ 
plan is expected to cut down this 
force with an accompanying re- 
duction of cost. 
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(Wide World) 


Rum Row, that line of anchored ships along the Atlantic 
Coast, received the first force of the new offensive. More 
than fifty Coast Guard ‘vessels were dispatched to make 
things so hot for the tradesmen whose business interests 
had led them to the Row for liquor cargoes that they would 
not dare venture forth. Apparently, the Treasury Depart- 
ment is well satisfied with the success of its venture. Rum 
Row has been forced to disband, it announces, simply 
because the bootleggers have not dared visit it for cargoes. 

The change in prohibition enforcement personnel and 
activity becomes effective August 1. As a result of the 
recent survey, many enforcement officers will find them- 
selves without jobs on that date, and some prosecutions 
may be started against those charged with collusion. The 
situation throughout the country has been characterized 
as “alarming,” and every effort will now be exerted to 
make observance of the Eighteenth Amendment a reality. 


(Wide World) 


It came to grief in Texas. A haul made by prohibition agents representing $25,000 worth of Scotch and 
rye. The cargo was en route from New Orleans to San Antonio 


Spirit which stands in New York Harbor 








(Wide World) 


The “Modoc,” famous Coast Guard vessel which, with her 
sister ship, the “Tampa,” has helped to destroy Rum Row’s 
security 





A threat to Liberty? A rum runner almost in 
the shadow of the famous symbol of American 
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More Teeth for the Volstead Act 
It Took $30,000,000 to Clean Up Two Per Cent of the Prohibition Violators. 
How Much More Will the Country Stand? 
By Robert B. Smith 





ROHIBITION has 
P been on the Fed- 

eral statute books 
for more than six years. 
The national Govern- 
ment has spent some- 
thing like $100,000,000 
trying to enforce it. The 
States and municipalities 
have spent sums equal 
to or greater than the 





How much will it cost to really enforce 
prohibition? The Administration is determined 
to find out and Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, has been given the 
job of supervising this gigantic task. Mr. Smith, 
Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, tells in the accompanying ar- 
ticle how General Andrews has reorganized the 
enforcement machinery and is making of the 
Prohibition Unit something more than a pie 

counter for Congressmen. 


willing to foot the bill 
for real enforcement re- 
gardless of cost? Or rather 
than face the required 
outlay, would the country 
permit the Eighteenth 
Amendment to lapse into 
obsolescence along with 
the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments? 
These are a few ques- 








Federal outlay. A quarter 
of a million officers of the law, judges, prosecutors, 
policemen, detectives, sheriffs, deputies, marshals, 
and constables, are devoting the lion’s share of their 
time and energy to the task of making America dry. 

Hundreds of lives have been lost by bullets and 
poison. Rum battles, bootleg chases, and raids on 
stills are part of the daily routine in every com- 
munity. Within a stone’s throw of the Capitol, a 
United States Senator was shot down in a pitched 
battle between dry agents and bootleggers. A few 
blocks further away, an aged nun was killed beneath 
the wheels of a fleeing rum car. 

A citizen’s constitutional immunity from search 
has ceased to exist where the presence of John 
Barleycorn is suspected. The United States Supreme 
Court has all but voided the Fourth Amendment in 
its efforts to aid in the enforcement of the Eight- 
eenth. Each session, except the last, finds Congress, 
under the goad of the Anti-Saloon League, “put- 
ting new teeth” in the Volstead Act. Middle West- 
ern States vie with one another at each legislative 
meeting in the enactment of drastic enforcement 
measures until now, in Indiana, the mere odor of 
liquor on a citizen’s breath is prima facie evidence 
of law violation. 

But to what avail? With all this amazing display 
of energy, expenditure, and sacrifice, is enforcement 
improving? The more moderate and clear-eyed 
among the prohibitionists admitted after the 
ratification of the Eighteenth Amendment that it 
might be twenty years before their ideal of a dry 
America could be attained. But is there any evi- 
dence to warrant drawing an upward curve on the 
enforcement chart? Does it not, on the contrary, 
show a constantly sagging downward sweep? Is the 
Volstead law really enforceable, and how much 
would enforcement cost? Is the country so thor- 
oughly committed to the prohibition act that it is 


tions the Administration 
is determined to have answered. Prohibition is 
about to have its first thorough test. The whole 
prohibition administrative system of the past six 
years is being scrapped and an entire new enforce- 
ment structure erected. Both organization and 
policy in the prohibition enforcing arm of the 
Government are undergoing revolutionary changes. 
The fanatics, the grafters, the political henchmen 
must go. The Administration has decreed that 
the use of the Prohibition Unit as a Congressional 
pie counter must end. Likewise, the recommenda- 
tions of the Anti-Saloon League will carry less 
weight. Men of tested executive ability will be 
chosen for the single purpose of enforcing the law 
without the haphazard fervor of the zealot or the 
devious favoritism of the mere job holder. 


HEREVER possible, military men, retired 

or loaned from the Army or Navy, will be 
selected as district directors on the theory that they 
will go about their task in a thoroughly businesslike 
way unhampered by local influences. For there is a 
growing suspicion that the Eighteenth Amendment 
and its statutory companion piece, the “‘Volstead 
Act,” are slowly going the way of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments. The principle of local 
self-government persists in arising and asserting 
itself. The degree of enforcement constantly shows 
a tendency to adjust itself to local sentiment, 
affirming once more the ancient doctrine that a 
law’s effectiveness may be measured by the strength 
of the popular will behind it. Where the people 
want prohibition, they have it or as much of it as 
they want. Where they don’t want it, it does not 
exist — except when the Federal Government steps 
in. But even then, local conditions still interfere. 
The Department of Justice openly complains that 
it has become impossible to find juries which would 
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convict dry-law vio- 
lators in such States 
as New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. And 
when the dry armada 
set out to combat the 
rum fleet it found not 
the least of its ob- 
stacles to be the in- 
different, if not hostile, 
attitude of the inhabit- 
ants along the shores, 
where, in one place, 
kind-hearted bootleg- 
gers had recently en- 
deared themselves to 
the populace by re- 
building a burned 
church. 

Practical men now 
occupy all the seats at 
the head of the council table in the formulation 
of the policies and the direction of the enforcement 
measures. President Coolidge, Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, Attorney-General Sargent, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury Lincoln C. An- 
drews, and Assistant Attorney-General William J. 
Donovan — these are the men to determine the 
methods for applying the test to prohibition. Mr. 
Coolidge makes no pretense of being a prohibitionist 
of the Anti-Saloon League type. When he first 
entered the White House he flatly rejected the dry 
plan to use the Navy or any part of it to stop rum 
smuggling. He bluntly served notice on the sponsors 
of the so-called Stalker “hip flask” bill that he had 
no sympathy for such drastic enforcement legisla- 
tion. He refused to give his support to any part of 
the prohibition legislative program during the past 
session of Congress with the result that for the 
first time in years the gavel fell without the enact- 
ment of a single new dry measure. 


(Wide World) 


R. MELLON is in accord with the President 

on all policies relating to the Treasury. He has 

been assailed by the drys because he was once a 

large distiller; and the governor of his home State, 

Gifford Pinchot, has openly charged him with 

responsibility for failure to enforce the prohibition 

law. Attorney-General Sargent has not committed 

himself with regard to the Volstead Act except to 

say that he believed in the enforcement of all laws 
impartially and with priority for none. 

With the three highest officials thus described, 
it is hardly necessary to go into detail upon the 
views of General Andrews and Colonel Donovan. 
Needless to say, they are not at swords’ points with 
their immediate superiors. Both are from New York. 
Both are military men who did efficient and 





The ‘‘Tampa,”’ a watchdog of the Coast Guard, which has 
added to Rum Row’s uneasiness 


meritorious service in 
France during the war. 
They look upon the 
task before them with 
the clear vision of 
competent soldiers who 
have a duty to perform 
without inquiring ex- 
tensively into the rea- 
sons therefor. They 
are going after the 
sources of illicit liquor, 
primarily leaving to 
the local authorities 
the task of rounding 
up less important of- 
fenders against the 
Volstead Act. 

General Andrews’ 
appointment definitely 
marked the end of the 
old prohibition régime. 
As generalissimo of the dry army he will be 
much in the public eye from now on. He has made a 
thorough estimate of the situation after the fashion 
of his military training and is ready now to dispose 
his forces in the manner which he believes will bring 
maximum results. 

The head of the Prohibition Unit for the past four 
years, Roy A. Haynes, retains his old title under 
the new order, but his authority is gone. At an 
appropriate moment he will gracefully step out, 
probably to be the ultra-drys’ candidate for gov- 
ernor of Ohio next year. Haynes, an evangelist 
of the Ohio Anti-Saloon League school, has been an 
earnest but puzzled prohibitionist in office. Under 
the spur of Wayne B. Wheeler and the checkrein of 
his more moderate superiors, his career in office 
has been just one dilemma after another. 

Much evidence bearing on the progress of enforce- 
ment during the past six years and the outlook for 
the future will be available for Congress to study 
when it reconvenes in December. Broadly speaking, 
investigation indicates that enforcement today is 
not as good as it was during the two or three years 
immediately following the enactment of prohibition. 
Devices and concoctions for evading the law have 
increased faster than the methods of enforcement. 
Quality of liquor has depreciated rapidly, but 
quantity seems to increase. Consumers now proceed 
upon the old Kentucky doctrine that “‘all liquor is 
good, but some is better than others.” Rye, Scotch, 
and Bourbon are disappearing, but the leakage of 


‘industrial alcohol into unlawful channels makes 


synthetic gin abundant at popular prices. The 
Administration feels that if it can establish a more 
effective control over this source of supply it will 
have taken a long stride toward making prohibition 
effective, but cynical wets think it would only 
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furnish an incentive to the bootleggers to extend 
themselves in other directions. 

The Senate committee, headed by Senator 
James Couzens of Michigan, has made the most 
comprehensive investigation so far undertaken into 
prohibition enforcement. The committee’s report 
will be ready for Congress in December. The 
evidence gathered led some members to denounce 
enforcement as “a farce.” Senator Watson of 
Indiana —a stanch Administration supporter — 
virtually conceded as much, but felt constrained to 
say: “Everybody knows that prohibition is not 
being enforced, and everybody knows that the law 


1s being wantonly violated by wholesale.” 


E hastened to add: “It is a tremendous task. 
I can say this: that from the President down 
they have determined to make a tremendous drive 
to enforce prohibition in the United States, and they 
are going to use all the agencies at their command 
to enforce it to the limit. Then, if after it is being 
enforced to the limit the people will not stand for 
it, it is up to the people to say so and it can be 
modified.” 
The wets are already using the cost of blockading 
the rum fleet as a basis for computing the probable 


expense of enforcing prohibition generally. They 
accept Haynes’ own statement that smuggled rum 
constitutes not more than two per cent of the total 
illicit supply in the United States. Assuming that 
the entire two per cent has been shut off — which 
it hasn’t — at a cost of $30,000,000 or thereabouts, 
they ask how much it will cost to dry up the other 
ninety-eight per cent. The figures are somewhat 
staggering in these days of Coolidge economy. 


EW angles of the prohibition question will be 
squarely before Congress when it reconvenes. 
Then, as Senator Watson remarked, the country can 
decide what the policy shall be. Shall we attempt 
a new force bill, patterned after the late Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s effort to enforce the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, and jam prohibition down 
the throats of the large sections of the country which 
do not want it? Or shall we let these dissenting areas 
go their own incorrigible way and confine Federal 
enforcement activities to such primarily Federal 
functions as halting foreign and interstate commerce 
in rum? 
The question, of course, must be answered eventu- 
ally. The Administration is determined to have 
the answer soon. 


Evolution and the Episcopal Church 


By Ernest Greenwood 


property is exempt 
from taxation in the 
sovereign State of Tennes- 
see, then, in my opinion, it 
stands before the world to- 
day an outlaw — and I am 
an Episcopalian loyal to his 
Church. Exemption from 
taxation is, after all, a form 
of State subsidy, and as 
Sunday schools are at least 
semipublic schools, and as they are partially sup- 
ported by the State in this manner, they surely 
cannot ignore a law designed to regulate subjects 
taught in public schools. Therefore, they should 
come under the jurisdiction of that highly intelligent 
legislation in Tennessee which forbids the teaching 
of evolution and the science of biology. For ap- 
proved courses of instruction in Episcopal Sunday 
schools include the teaching of evolution as the 
highest type of Christian belief! Not by implication, 
but by direct statements. 
If, however, this is not a good interpretation of the 
scope of the law, and if by any chance the lawyers 


L Episcopal Church 


Is the Episcopal Church an outlaw in 
the State of Tennessee? Mr. Greenwood 
thinks so, and he is a good Episcopalian 
besides being a journalist of note and vice 
president of the board of education in the 
District of Columbia. For the Episcopal 
Church has adopted the theory of evolu- 
tion and finds therein no conflict with the 

Biblical story of creation. 


of the Episcopal Church 
may be able to find some 
loophole in the legislation as 
it stands on the statute 
books today, I am quite 
sure the erudite members of 
the Tennessee Legislature 
will fix it at the next session. 
A thirty-minute examina- 
tion of the books used in 
Episcopal Sunday schools 
by an intelligent committee 
will demonstrate beyond all chance of controversy 
that this denomination violates the intent and pur- 
pose of the law just as regularly as God’s day comes 
around. It should not be difficult then to compose 
an amendment which will close for all time that 
beautiful and historical Sewanee University, pad- 
lock the churches, Sunday schools, and parish 
houses, condemn and sell at sheriff’s sale the rec- 
tories, and run every Episcopal minister, from 
Bishop Gaylor to the poorest curate, out of the 
State. Sunday-school teachers can be allowed to 
escape with a severe public reprimand as they are 
undoubtedly victims of circumstances. They must 
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not be allowed, however, to plead religious belief, 
convictions, or the right to worship God in their own 
fashion. That is the business of the Tennessee 
Legislature. 


HE most popular courses of instruction in 

Episcopal Sunday schools today are what are 
known as the “Christian Nurture Series,” published 
by the Morehouse Publishing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Of course the State of Wis- 
consin, from time to time, has been under suspicion 
of having dangerous Bolshevist tendencies. It may 
be that the geographical location of the publisher 
has something to do with it. However, the outside 
cover of each of the books in this series carries the 
statement that they are prepared for the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. One finds a note inside which says that 
this department of the Church is constantly revising 
the series; apparently it assumes responsibility for 
them. There can be no question but that it has the 
absolute approval of the Church, and inquiry by 
the writer showed that the course is in extensive 
use all over the United States. 

Picking up at random one of the books in the 
series, we find that it is “Course 13 for pupils 16 
to 17 years of age or about the third year of high 
school.” In other words, all Episcopal high-school 


pupils in Tennessee who escape the dreadful pitfalls, 


of evolution and biology, through the good offices 
of the ever-watchful high priests of the Tennessee 
Legislature, will only find themselves trapped in 
the snares of the Episcopal Sunday schools. Turn- 
ing to page 69 of Course 13 we find this verse: 


A fire-mist and a planet 
A crystal and a cell: “ 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, Ce 
And caves where the cave-men dwell: 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod: 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God! 
THE CREED AND CHRISTIAN CONVICTIONS. 


This is immediately followed by subjects for dis- 
cussion, and the very first questions asked under 
this heading are: “Is there any religious reason why 
we should not accept such teaching about Evolution 
as the scientists give us?” and, “Does Genesis 1 and 
li contradict this?” Shades of William Jennings 
Bryan, Dr. Straton, and all good Fundamentalists! 
“Not in the least,” we read, “if one understands 
that Genesis i and ii is the Jewish tradition of 
Creation; marvelous in its accuracy of story, once 
the ‘days’ are thought of as God’s days.” It must 
seem that with this one sentence we have uncovered 
all of the sliminess of Episcopal propaganda. The 
Church of our forefathers, descendant of the Church 
of England, is thus employed to teach our children 


that the story of Creation is a Jewish tradition, and 
that the race of Jesus the Jew is capable of producing 
a religious statement “‘marvelous in its accuracy”! 
The beautiful ceremonies of this splendid old in- 
stitution serving as a mask for the insidious theory 
that God’s days may be different from man’s 
twenty-four-hour days! What ghastly horror is this 
creeping on us unawares? 

We find the aim of Lesson g to be (a) “to lay the 
foundation for a later discussion of the miraculous, 
of Revelation, and of the Incarnation, by the making 
clear once for all that God works by Newness, and 
that Newness is always the sign of the presence of 
God,” and, (4) “in case there lurks any suspicion 
that the theory of Evolution is contrary to Religion, 
to remove the suspicion, and at the same time to 
dignify Evolution with other implications than that 
it is only that ‘Man is descended from monkeys.’” 
The leader is told that he will be greatly helped by 
reading Thomas Huxley’s famous lecture, ‘“‘A Piece 
of Chalk” (Huxley wrote an elaborate treatise on 
Darwinism), and that much of the information con- 
tained in the lesson is to be found in “Parables from 
Paleontology” by Kirtly F. Mather, published in 
— no, no, it cannot be true — the Atlantic Monthly, 


July, 1918. 


HUDDERING, we turn the pages and read on: 
“So the story of life begins,.a climb out of what 

we call lifelessness. Millions and millions and mil- 
lions of years it took, of course. . . . And now be- 
gins the climb of recognizable life into higher and 
higher forms. The belief in Life’s growth thus (and 
it must be God’s continual creativeness) is usually 
called Evolution. . . . In the climb up out of the 
primeval sea and mud it seems almost as if nature 
has been experimenting to see what forms would fit 
in best with earth conditions. . , . It is those indi- 
vidual variations that gave clear passage to the kind 
of life that was to be that found themselves fittest, 
and who survived. . . . Remembering the fate of 


such who ‘failed to keep the honor of a certain aim,. 
and as a consequence were thrust into oblivion,’ man . 


should be proud to remember his ancestral lineage 
includes no creature which, when tried in the bal- 
ance, was found wanting! . . . Life climbed out 
upon the land... . 

“Scurrying out from under the ponderous feet, 
hiding among the rocks and underbrush from prey- 
ing monsters, there were the diminutive cousins who, 
with no hope or desire of rivaling the giant reptiles, 
eked out a precarious living by brain ability. Their 
bodies were quick and athletic, their blood was pure 
and warm . . . the triumph of intelligence, agility, 
and brain power over brute strength, massive 
bulk, and sluggish wits was complete. It was not 
long (speaking in universe-years) before these 
warm-blooded animals stood upright and began life 
as primitive men! Here is (Continued on page 140) 
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PILING UP THE WATERS FOR PROFIT 


Great Dams Which Store Millions of Gallons of Water to Irrigate Arid Lands 
and to Turn the Wheels of Industry 


sands of years ago beside the Nile, the Euphrates, and the 
Yellow River of China, the primitive hydraulic engineer 
planned and constructed his simple water wheel to utilize the 
energy of the river current and irrigate the arid lands along the 
shores. Centuries later, this same form of energy played an 
important part in the development of our own country. It was 
around the gristmills with their clumsy, picturesque water 
wheels that communities first sprang up throughout New 
England. 
With the coming of steam and the railroad, water power was 
soon left behind and did not regain its importance until the 
development of electricity and the building of transmission 


"Tes use of water power is as old as history itself. Thou- 


lines. Then in the West the need for irrigation led to the building 
of great dams by the Reclamation Service of the Department 
of the Interior. These dams were constructed, operated, and 
controlled by the Government until the time when the land- 
owners profiting therefrom could make full payment for the 
cost of the works. The soil, barren and sandy before their con- 
struction, grew rich and fertile. Because of the Roosevelt Dam 
in Arizona, one of the richest irrigated sections of the West, 
crops can be harvested all the year round. These aggregate 
annually about $30,000,000. 

Most of the development of the latent wealth in our rivers 
has been done through private enterprise; but to protect public 
interest, a Federal Power Commission has been created. 





(Ewing Galloway) 


Roosevelt Dam, Salt River, Arizona, 284 feet high. Between the barren mountains on either side this dam 

curves upstream. Above it, one of the largest reservoirs in the world stores water to irrigate the Salt River 

Valley, supplying the main center of irrigation for an area of over 300,000 acres. Below the dam a hydro- 
electric station has made money enough to pay back the cost of construction 
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(Underwood §% Underwood) 













(Wide World) 


Power plant at Niagara Falls, showing 
the largest hydroelectric generating unit 
ever made. The rotor is composed of 28 
poles 20 feet in diameter, and weighs 


399 tons 


Generator room of the Keokuk plant of 
the Mississippi River Power Company 
at Keokuk, Iowa. This building is large 
enough in its over-all dimensions to 
house the ‘‘ Mauritania.” The company 
is operated by Stone & Webster, Inc. Stone & Webster) 
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Kensico Dam, New York. The reservoir, seen at 
the left of this dam, holds thirty days’ water 
supply for New York, insuring the city’s water 
in case of a break in the aqueduct from the 
Ashokan Reservoir. At the same time it mixes the 
hard Croton water with the soft Catskill supply. 
It is said that in the first year after this was done, 
the housewives saved $150,000 in soap. This 
dam is the deepest in the world, the masonry 
going down farther under the ground than it 
rises above 
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The Assouan Dam, Egypt, is 6,200 feet long 
and so designed as to permit the Nile to pass 
through it. Sluiceways are Quilt which can be 
opened at certain times of the year for the silt 
and sediment to be taken out. This great dam 
was built entirely of ‘‘one-man stone’’ carried 
in baskets or on men’s backs for the purpose 
of giving work to the poverty-stricken natives 
and because it was cheaper 







(Underwood &¥ Underwood) 





Black Canyon Dam, Emmett, Idaho. This 
picture shows the dam under construction 
before it is overflowed by the waters. It is 
the result of a vast reclamation project, 
forming a reservoir in which enough water 
will be stored to irrigate 67,000 acres 





(Wide World) 








(Underwood §$ Underwood) 
The Wilson Dam, Muscle Shoals, is the center of much controversy. Situated 
in the northwest corner of Alabama, three hundred miles from the Gulf of 

Mexico, it is in the heart of the South. It will provide 612,000 horse power 
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(Right) Arrowrock Dam, Boise River, Idaho. 

This dam is the highest in the world, rising 352 

feet above bed rock. The roadway on top is about 

half a mile in length. In the reservoir above it 

enough water is stored to irrigate thousands of 
acres of rich land 





(Department of the Interior) 





(Department of the Interior) 


(Left) The Shoshone Dam, Wyoming. This is 328 feet 
high, nearly one half as tall as the Woolworth Building, New 
York City. It is built in the form of a narrow arch in the 
deep ravine between the Cedar and Rattlesnake Mountains. 
When finished in 1910 it was the highest dam in the world. 
Sufficient water is stored to irrigate over 50,000 acres. Just 
below the dam a hydroelectric power station utilizes the 
stored waters as they are diverted, thus making them serve 
a double purpose. Before the dam was built the valley was a 
desert of sagebrush and rattlesnakes, but now it is filled 
with rich fields of grain, alfalfa, and other products 


(Below) Elephant Butte Dam, Rio Grande. Built in a 
straight line across the river, this dam stores the waters 
of one of the largest reservoirs in the world 





(Department of the Interior) 
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Knights-Errant, Inc. 


IV. The Pros and Cons of Foundations 


F one analyzes the 
| official boards of the 

great foundations, 
he is likely to find that 
they include a number of 
business men or lawyers, 
a complement of scien- 
tists, some teachers or 
clergymen, and a few 
professional social work- 
ers who have had ex- 


By Robert L. Duffus 


On these pages appears the final article by Mr. 
Duffus on the Knights-Errant of our Twentieth 
Century civilization—a summing up of his 
observations on the importance of the foun- 
dation in its philanthropic aspect. The survey 
suggests that the influences of these foundations 
are having more effect upon the evolution of 
civilization than any government or combination 

of governments. 


What are the dangers 
of this process? First, 
perhaps, there is the effect 
upon science (under which 
head I mean to include, 
not only the physical, 
but also the social and 
economic fields of knowl- 
edge) of an unscientific 
business method. The 
business man, as Mr. 





perience in administering 
charities. But the two elements which make the 
modern foundation essentially a new thing, even 
though the name seems to have been used as early 
as the Twelfth Century to describe a perpetual 
endowment for benevolent purposes, are the busi- 
nesslike and the scientific. I have quoted Mr. 
Starr J. Murphy’s remark: “In a business enter- 
prise Mr. Rockefeller desires to get dividends upon 
his capital. In a philanthropic enterprise he desires 
to get dividends payable, not in money, but in the 
welfare of humanity.” Beside this statement one 
may well put the observation of Dr. George E. 
Vincent, president of the Rockefeller Foundation: 
“Modern medicine is coming to appreciate that its 
problem is not merely the body of the sick man, 
but the larger whole which includes his mental states 
and his physical and social environment.” | 
The foundation reflects the business man’s 
passion for organization. It reflects the scientist’s 
growing desire for action. The union of these two 
forces creates a formidable power, even though the 
mere metallic weight of the funds at their disposal 
has been absurdly overestimated. Between them the 
scientist and the business man are the rulers of the 
world. It is absolutely beyond question that the 
influences which the great foundations are able to 
mobilize are having more effect upon the evolution 
of civilization than any government or combination 
of governments. 


HESE foundations are among the few organ- 

ized institutions of mankind which are both 
purposeful and forward looking. They have the 
driving force of a new religion. Nor can they escape 
this function, no matter how mediocre their man- 
agement may often be. To apply the scientific 
method to human affairs in patterns formed by 
business experience is to be revolutionary, whether 
one desires it or not. 


Murphy’s statement so 
well illustrates, wants tangible results. He is willing 
to wait for a term of months or years while a new 
enterprise is getting on its feet, but in the end he 
does want “dividends on his capital.” When he 
applies himself to philanthropy he also wants 
dividends; and though they may be “payable in the 
welfare of humanity,” they must be obvious and 
measurable. In certain philanthropic enterprises 
this instinct is a sound one. A business man invest- 
ing money in a fight against the hookworm or the 
malarial mosquito should be able to enter in his 
ledger a declining death and morbidity rate from 
those causes. Mr. Rockefeller did have precisely 
that satisfaction. He earned returns for humanity 


‘which make the earnings of the steel trust or the 


Standard Oil Company seem trivial. 


Bu the pressure for dividends in research or in 
education may be far less wholesome. If any- 
one wishes to consider this side of the question let 
him read “Arrowsmith.” In a world governed by 
utilitarians the seeker after abstract truth does not 
always find sanctuary, even in institutions dedi- 
cated to abstract truth. The business mind or the 
engineering mind has little patience with its Gott- 
liebs or its Jacques Loebs, though these are the 
very men who need most to be protected from 
economic pressure and from the houndings of the 
efficiency experts. Pure science is not secure in any 
foundation in whith business men have a determin- 
ing voice. This is, of course, no indictment of founda- 
tions or of business men; it is merely an attempt to 
state a fact. Yet it is pure science and pure science 
alone in the long run which furnishes the grist for 
the business men and the engineers to grind. 

But to say that the union of science and business 
in the great foundations does not of necessity pro- 
duce Utopian results is a negative criticism. The 
pure scientist, like his brother, the creative artist, is 
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the last man in the world to benefit by businesslike 
philanthropy, but at least his status is not injured 
by it. Is there a more positive indictment against 
foundations? Have the fears expressed a decade 
ago by such men as Frank P. Walsh, formerly chair- 
man of the once-renowned Industrial Relations 
Commission, been realized? Has the “tainted 
money” of the great givers been put to pernicious 
uses? Has it been spent in upholding an unjust 
social system or in continuing abuses? To put such 
questions is, of course, to answer them. The founda- 
tions have been managed, not by “predatory 
millionaires,” but, as I have said, by business men, 
lawyers, scientists, teachers, clergymen, and social 
workers. Their boards of trustees are probably more 
representative of the nation’s intellectual life than 
those of the great universities. They are also more 
free than the trustees of universities, for once a 
foundation is established the governing board does 
not need to solicit funds either from legislatures 
or from private donors. 





science as powerful in its influence on human 
destiny as the Church of Rome or Islam. 


CIENTIFIC investigation, as James Harvey 
Robinson has pointed out, is a dehumanizing 
process. Its success “has lain very largely in its 
stubborn refusal to consider natural phenomena in 
terms of human impulse and mankind’s native 
interests.” The benevolent foundation, of course, 
represents originally an attempt to “humanize” 
this body of knowledge and to apply it to man’s 
everyday needs. But the willingness of humanity to 
swallow the scientific viewpoint, hook, line, and 
sinker, has yet to be proven. An effort to hurry the 
process too much might result in indigestion and in 
an unfortunate clash between the desire of an 
intellectual aristocracy to do things for mankind 
and the wish of mankind to be let alone. The founda- 
tion is important in this connection, not because it 
has taken all knowledge to itself, but because it is 
becoming more and more the 





Nor is there any question of the 
desire of those in charge to do 
good to their fellow men. They are 
subject to all the frailties of their 
brethren who are not profession- 
ally engaged in well-doing; they 
may be jealous or narrow-minded 
or opinionated or ambitious, but 
they are actually getting their fun 
in life out of an earnest conviction 
that they will leave the world 
better than they found it. They 
are like the guardians in Plato’s 
*“‘Republic” or the burgesses of 
some City of the Sun. If their activi- 
ties ever become a menace it will 


be because humanity is sometimes readers. 





in as much danger from its well- 


Don Bartolomeo 


There is a vibrant, authen- 
tic vision is ‘‘Don Bartolo- 
meo” by Jaime de Angulo 
which will run through four 
numbers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT beginning August 8. 
Southern California as it was 
before the march of civiliza- 
tion westward lives again in 
this vital story of Indian and 
Mexican life. The Editors take 
particular pride in calling the 
story to the attention of their 


firing line of science. 

Science is not, to be sure, the 
only preoccupation of the founda- 
tions. It is, however, the most 
fruitful field, judging by tangible 
results. Moreover, the founda- 
tion’s best weapons — organiza- 
tion and investigation — are 
scientific weapons. An endowment 
to educate or support artists, 
musicians, or literary men is 
practicable, — indeed, as has been 
seen, such endowments exist, — 
but an endowment to produce 
great works of art or to centralize 
and organize genius is inconceiv- 
able. So the net effect of founda- 
tions might be to overbalance a 








wishers as from its enemies. And 
no one realizes the danger more than they. 

The history of charitable endowments throws 
a little light on this danger, but conditions were 
formerly so greatly different from those of the pres- 
ent day that it is unsafe to generalize from them. 
In the main, the early endowments were either 
ecclesiastical or under ecclesiastical control; when 
the Church came to represent a selfish social and 
economic interest they also served that interest. 
Nothing of the sort can happen to the modern 
foundations unless they follow the example set by 
corporate industry toward the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century and begin to unite in larger and 
larger units. There is something to be said, from the 
business man’s point of view, for closer codperation 
among the foundations and even for some sort of 
joint control. If this were to occur, a set of scientific, 
economic, and social dogmas might be evolved, and 
we should have what might be called a church of 


national culture on the methodical 
and disciplinary side and choke off the finer .and 
freer outpourings of the human spirit. In that re- 
spect, their Utopia is like nearly every other Utopia. 
Their excess is paternalism or even socialism. In 
this connection, a comment of Henry S. Pritchett, 
formerly acting president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, is pertinent. 

“The formation of such trusts,” he says, “ap- 
pears to be directly related to the strength of the 
individualistic tendencies in citizenship. Where a 
paternal government takes over the entire regula- 
tion of the economic and cultural life of a people, 
such charitable trusts will be few. In France the 
Revolution put an end to individualism, and since 
that time the supervision of the State has been so 
minute and detailed as to discourage charitable 
establishments.” But this merely states a dilemma. 
The American foundations, one and all, disavow 
any intent toward paternalism. What they hope to 
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do is to induce governments — in most cases, local 
governments, it is true — to take on new functions. 
And this tendency is sometimes damned by individ- 
ualists as paternalistic. Perhaps there is no avoiding 
this outcome pending that happy time when the 
knowledge and wisdom of the average citizen will 
have taken the place of law. 

Dr. Pritchett reminds us that the older school of 
economists regarded the foundations of their day 
with considerable misgiving. “Whatever utility a 
foundation might be at its inception,” said Turgot, 
“it bears within itself an irremediable defect which 
belongs to its very nature — the impossibility of 
maintaining its fulfillment. Founders deceive them- 
selves vastly if they imagine that their zeal can be 
communicated from age to age to persons employed 
to perpetuate its effects. There is no body that has 
not in the long run lost the spirit of its first origin.” 

“Even in the short experience gained in the last 
two decades,” Dr. Pritchett comments (this opinion 
was written in 1922), “it is clear that some of the 
dangers pointed out by Turgot and others are not 
wholly imaginary. The trusteeship for great ac- 
cumulations of money devoted to general purposes 
presents by no means a simple problem. Such a 
duty is far more complex than the obligation of 
trusteeship in the administration of a fund assigned 
to a specific and definite purpose. To find men of 
sound judgment, of wide experience, of imagination, 
of discrimination, who will give time and thought 
to the duties of a trusteeship of this nature has 
never been easy. 


‘Er may fairly be assumed that under any organ- 
ization which is effected for the administration 
of such trusts the ultimate success will depend, in 
great measure, upon the leadership of those charged 
‘with the administration, and that the best the 
officers can expect from their trustees is the inspira- 
tion of their association and their discriminating 
judgment upon the proposals that may be made. 
““No board of trustees, however able and wise and 
forward-looking, can furnish to such an enterprise 
a steady and successful administration. A board 


does its best service when it chooses wisely a leader 
who shall devote his thought and life to the prob- 
lems of the trust, and when it gives to the officer so 
chosen clear, discriminating, and sympathetic judg- 
ment upon his proposals.” 


HUS the burden will be on the shoulders of the 
hired men — the experts — who act on behalf 
of the trustees. But this is merely begging the ques- 
tion. ‘““The fact may as well be faced at once,” 
thinks Dr. Pritchett, “that giving, whether in the 
public sense or in the private sense, will in the end 
involve a personal responsibility and a personal 
scrutiny. Somebody must sweat blood with gift 
money if its effect is not to do more harm than 
good, and this is equally true whether the giving is 
private or public, whether it be done by an individ- 
ual or by a trust. The real tests of the great founda- 
tions that have been created in our country by 
generous-minded and patriotic men can be made 
only after a reasonable lapse of time. More than one 
generation must pass before thoughtful men will be 
in a position to assess the relative good and the 
possible harm that such trusts can effect.” 

When all the possibilities are considered, perhaps 
the worst that may be expected is that the founda- 
tions will ossify and become relatively ineffective 
with the passing of time and the dying out of the 
first enthusiasm. If they are successful, it must be, 
in the end, because they win popular approval. Yet, 
since they are inherently undemocratic in their 
origin and powers, their success should also mean 
that they will render themselves unnecessary. The 
alternative to paternalism is codperation. In a per- 
fected democracy, benevolent endowments would 
not be required, for the public would then be 
sufficiently informed and wise to do spontaneously 
for its own health of mind and body much of what 
it now has to be coaxed and wheedled into allowing 
to be done. 

Until that time the foundations will have a 
function to perform, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they will blunder more in the performance 
than do the churches, schools, and governments. 


Witness 


You ask me not to love you? 


So easily you say 

That I shall see no moon by night 
And see no sun by day. 

How can I live, not loving you, 
Or existing, fail to be 

A witness of the sun and moon 
You ask me not to see? 


WitTER Bynner. 
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Adventuring 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


into apple green above a bar of heavenly 

blue. For a moment, sky and sea and earth 
stood waiting. Then the orange-gold rim of the sun 
showed beyond the gray heaving waste, and another 
day had begun. 

A ghost-white herring gull drifted overhead as I 
plunged into the soft, stinging water. It was good 
to be alive. That day four of us who have 
adventured together 
many years among the 
wild folk had foregathered 
at Cape May and were 
to go visiting among 
the waterfowl. 

After breakfast we cir- 
cled the point until we 
came to Moonstone 
Beach, as we had chris- 
tened a lonely stretch of 
sand where, the winter 
before, we had discov- 
ered a drift of moon- 
stones or quartz crystals, 
to be more exact. That 
winter day we had stud- 
ied “snowflakes,” those 
strange light finches of 
the Far North, and 
Ipswich sparrows; had watched eagles, fish hawks, 
and turkey buzzards all in the air at the same time. 

At the beach a power boat was to pick us up. 
Long, rakish schooners, spanking clippers, swift, 
silent sloops, brigs, barks, and brigantines — all are 
good craft for adventuring. Give me, however, a 
stanch power boat with plenty of gas and a skipper 
who knows his engine in all of its moods. It may not 
be so romantic, but one can chug along at an honest 
ten miles an hour and fear no calm, head winds, or 
lee shores. 

While we waited there we hunted moonstones. It 
is quite a fascinating game. Each wave rolls the 
pebbles up the beach and retreats among a rainbow 
of shimmering colors — Etruscan red, Tyrian rose, 
old silver, lune green, water blue, violet-black, 
honey yellow, garnet, brown, pansy violet, and a 
score of other tints for which I can find no names. 
Among this riot of colors an expert will pick out 
unerringly the ice-white gleam of a wet moonstone. 
One had to snatch it up swiftly from the beach be- 
fore the returning wave hid it forever under a mass 
of other colors. At first, too often my moonstones 
turned out to be only bits of opaque quartz. Little 


‘ HELIOTROPE and silver dawn deepened 


(From an etching by H. Emerson Tuttle) 





HERRING 


by little, however, my eyes became trained, and I 
would find moonstone after moonstone in the welter 
of wet colors which each wave spread out before me. 
Some tides were better than others, and at certain 
seasons of the year or after great storms, untouched 
strata of crystals seemed to be uncovered. Of course, 
most of them were either small or flawed. Perhaps 
one in a dozen would be more or less perfect, but 
there was always the chance of finding some 
Kohinoor worth a king’s 
ransom — at least we 
thought so. The native 
buoyed up our hopes by 
telling us of a lapidarist 
who spent his vacation at 
the Cape and in two 
weeks netted $840 from 
the stones he picked up 
along the beaches. 

At last, just when I 
was on the point of find- 
ing the best moonstone 
of the day, the power 
boat appeared manned, 
steered, captained, and 
owned by the skipper. 
He landed and regarded 
GULLS our treasure-trove dis- 

dainfully, walked two 
steps, and as the next wave ran out, picked up a 
moonstone twice as large as any that we had found 





be 


and presented it nonchalantly to me. Only prompt - 


and united action by the ornithologist and botanist 
and collector kept me from abandoning the trip in 
favor of treasure hunting. I was finally hustled 
protestingly into the boat, the ignition switch 
turned on, and we departed toward the horizon 
beyond which lay desert islands, rare birds, and 
unknown nests. 


A° ER many chugging hours, we came to where 
the water showed blue-gray against stretches of 
white-brown sand and green flats as we wound our 
way through a tangle of shoals and islands. Clouds 
of green-headed flies followed us, those pests of our 
Southern shores. They looked much like the common 
horsefly of New England, except that they had 
brilliant green heads and a far more bloodthirsty 
disposition. The botanist, who is of a statistical turn 
of mind, has calculated that if the ordinary green- 
headed fly were as large as an eagle he would kill a 
man every five minutes throughout the day — and 
I believe him. 
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Overhead were laughing gulls with their 
black heads, white tails, and gray, black- 
tipped wings. They were much smaller and swifter 
that the great herring gulls. We saw one of them 
snatch up a piece of seaweed from the water, drop 
it, and swerve down and catch it before it reached 
the surface of the bay. Everywhere skimmed those 
swift sea swallows, the Wilson tern, known also as 
mackerel gulls or “strikers,” with forked white 
tails, pearl-gray wings, and black-crowned heads. 
On the flats great blue herons towered up like os 
triches against the horizon, and as we passed be- 
yond the shallows we saw the first black skimmer 
of the day. To me it was an entirely new bird, and I 
had a throb of that indescribable pleasure which a 
bird lover feels when he adds a new friend to his 
life list. To me he will always seem a spectacular 
bird with his great black wings, tail bordered with 
white, and strange orange-red beak cut so that the 
lower mandible stretches far out beyond the upper. 
It is this beak which gives the bird his name, and as 
we watched it skimming the surface of the water 
we plainly saw it scoop up a small fish. 


ARTHER on we saw eight skimmers on a 

beach who barked like dogs, “Ough, ough, 
ough,” while sometimes they yapped, “Erp, erp, erp.” 
Beyond the skimmers we met a black tern al- 
ready down from the North; and then as we skirted 
a muddy shore, we saw a rare sight. Not fifteen feet 
away, squatting in a hollow in the bank, was an old 
squaw duck. Now the old squaw is a sea duck which 
by preference stays away from shore and can usually 
only be studied by powerful field glasses. This one 
was so close that we could make out every feather. 
It was a study in whites and browns. Its head, 
neck, upper breast, and part of its back were pure 
white, while its wings, tail, and lower breast were 
brown, and it had the two long, black tail feathers 
and dark spot in front of the eye which mark the 
drake. As we sat studying it at close range the 
botanist suddenly elected to unship his camera and 
photograph this sea duck on land. This was too 
much for the long-suffering fowl, and he suddenly 
slid down into the water, dived deep, and came up a 
hundred yards away. 

Three greater yellowlegs flew over our heads 
as we chugged on, and the collector was moved to 
tell about a long trip to Newfoundland after the 
rare nest of that bird which it seems he nearly 
found. A cloud of young 


At the time we landed, the island was inhabited 
by a band of wreckers. To be sure, they claimed 
to be the summer crew of a life-saving station, but 
I knew better for their houses were shingled with 
new shingles which they had picked up after the 
wreck of a lumber bark, and all that spring they had 
fed full on bananas of all sizes and colors which had 
floated ashore from the wreck of a fruit schooner 
from South America. That day the beach was 
strewn with glass tubes of some curious chemical 
which exploded with a loud noise when thrown 
against the rocks, being the remains of a brig loaded 
with hospital supplies. Altogether, the island 
boasted of a population of eight souls, excluding 
ours, and eighteen trillion green-headed flies. 


E circled the island and found it covered with 

wreckage of every description. The ornitholo- 
gist soon discovered two door knobs, one white and 
one brown, which he carefully placed in a hollow in 
the sand and then shouted to the collector that he 
had found an unknown nest with two eggs. That 
enthusiast plowed his way through the deep sand 
at a tremendous rate, and a few minutes later the 
ornithologist was fleeing for his life with said door 
knobs whizzing after him as he ran. In the mean- 
time, the botanist had found a leaden bottle, sealed 
and stoppered with the same metal, and debated 
with me whether it was safe to open the same. I sus- 
pected that it contained an afreet and warned him 
against tampering with the seal. He feared hydro- 
fluoric acid or some explosive so we left that mys- 
terious bottle intact and continued our walk through 
the blinding heat. 

By the time that we reached the far side of the 
island it did not seem possible that one could be so 
hot and still live. In front of us stretched a perfect 
beach of white sand against which the green surf 
broke invitingly. I had just started to undress when 
sundry sinister black fins appeared just beyond the 
surf and patrolled the beach back and forth. 

“Go in,” said the collector encouragingly. 
“They’re only blue sharks, and I don’t think they’ll 
hurt you. ° 


s 


RELUCTANTLY resumed my clothes and as- 
sured the collector that while what he thought 
might be interesting, the important thing was what 
the sharks thought. Later on, we all had a swim in 
the inlet where we had landed. The water was 
delightful, but it was im- 








herring gulls in brown 
plumage and immature 
laughing gulls which 
showed no black on their 
heads were the only other 
birds we saw until we 
finally reached Tern 
Island. 


‘Desert Island,” the fourth and last of Mr.. 
Scoville’s nature sketches, will appear in THE 
INDEPENDENT late in the summer. The many 
readers who enjoyed Mr. Scoville’s descriptions 
of the skunk, the horned owl, black skimmer, and 
old squaw duck will be interested to read of his 

experience with laughing gulls. 


possible to stay in long 
on account of the green- 
headed flies. They settled 
on our heads in swarms 
and I literally clawed 
handfuls of them out of 
my hair as I swam desper- 
ately back to the wharf. 
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Bringing Emperor Worship Down to Date 
By Arthur Pound 


the claim or not, thinks of itself as more or 

less chosen of God to lead the world aright. 
The Jews make no bones of their selection; the Ger- 
mans ran their “good old German God” ragged in 
the war; the British and French seldom use the 
words, but always act upon the assumption of fitness 
to rule alien subjects, while from the very beginnings 
of America one of the mainstays of our national ideal 
has been the belief that the world, for its own salva- 
tion, should follow us along the paths of republi- 
canism, constitutionalism, and democracy. Lately 
the Russians have been pushing 
their particular brand of world 
salvation to the point where it has 
been declared a nuisance by na- 
tions which have as highly special- 
ized, and perhaps better founded, 
conceits of their own. 

It will be news, however, to 
most Americans to learn that the. 
Japanese outdo even the Jews in 
the definiteness of their views on 
their God-given right to lead the 
world. The emperor, of course, has 
always been worshiped as divine in 
Japan; but the impact of Western 
civilization operated to cast more 
and more doubt upon his divinity 
through several generations. Of 
late years, however, there has been 
a decided revival of Shintoism, the 
nationalist religion which has 
had the effect of reducing the 
Buddhists both in numbers and influence. To a 
striking extent the chief Buddhist sects in Japan 
have come to accept Shinto teaching with respect to 
the destiny of the Japanese as the chosen people. 

The following quotations frofn Japanese books 
and publications on this subject are taken from an 
article by Albertus Pieters in the May number of the 
Tourist issued by the Japan Tourist Bureau, an 
organization of Japanese interests which seeks to 
encourage the tourist traffic in the land of cherry 
blossoms. Consequently, the source cannot be con- 
sidered unfriendly to Japan, the emperor, or the 
various Japanese religious sects. Indeed, the article 
bears the countenance of scholarly frankness. Mr. 
Pieters sets out to bring the emperor worship of 
Japan down to date for foreigners and does so with 
every appearance of competence and fairness. 

This is from Koku-ju-Shimbun, the organ of 
Nicheren, the most ardent Buddhist sect: ‘Let all 


| VERY great people, whether it openly avows 


(International) 





YOsHIHITO, EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


the nations of the world drop everything else and 

devote themselves first of all to the study of Japan, 

for from here the light goes forth.” 

The Japanese Advertiser publishes this translation 
from Niroku in its issue of May g, 1919: “The Im- 
perial Family of Japan is the parent, not only of her 
sixty millions, but of all mankind on earth. In the 
eyes of the Imperial Family all races are one and the 
same. It is above all racial considerations. All human 
disputes, accordingly, can be settled in accordance 
with its immaculate justice. The League of Nations 
proposed to save mankind from the horrors of war; 

it can only attain its object by 

placing the Imperial Family of 

Japan at its head.” 

In Michi no Tomo, the organ of 
the popular Ten-ri-kyo sect of 
Buddhists, appears this signal con- 
tribution to world history and 
politics: “Japan is the parent na- 
tion of the world. It is the source 
whence the salvation of all nations 
proceeds. He who is hostile to this 
nation opposes the will of God.” 

These extracts may be counted 
the fruits of fanaticism and sensa- 

_ tional overstatement, yet the same 
ideas appear in the scholarly work 
by Dr. Genchi Kato, which book is 
held to be the intellectual state- 
ment of the Shinto revival. Dr. 
Kato is neither a fanatic nor a 
sensationalist; he has nothing but 
kind words for Christianity and 

expects Japanese Christianity to accept emperor 

worship just as Japanese Buddhism has accepted it. 

Yet he says: 


“TF it is the boast of India that in the world reli- 

gion that emanated from her she produced — 
Buddha, the savior of the spiritual world; and the 
boast of Judea that she produced Jesus, the Re- 
deemer of the World; it is enough for Japan to boast 
that she has been from generation to generation 
under the sway of Emperors who, in an unbroken 
line, ascended the throne of Imperial, that is to say, 
of divine dignity.” 

Another Japanese scholar, Dr. Uesugi, has put the 
Mikado’s case even more strongly: “The Imperial 
Rescript transcends all criticism. The standard of 
right and wrong, good and evil, is found only in the 
Imperial will.” 

This philosophy is in (Continued opp. page 140) 
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Readers and Writers 


life — if his own admissions are to 

be believed —M. Paul Morand 
departed from New York en route for 
Siam, whither he is proceeding as French 
chargé d’affaires at Bangkok. M. Morand 
is assuredly and incomparably the leader 
of that school of modern writers who 
are called, for the sake of convenience, 
“sophisticates.” The type of fiction which 
they write ranges from the brilliant 
first-hand smartness and wit of Aldous 
Huxley via the somewhat garish and 
tawdry Michael Arlen to the dreary 
imitations of both by Americans who 
substitute files of old newspapers for 
experience. Mr. Arlen’s “May Fair” is 
so bad in places that it reads like servant- 
girl fiction jazzed up to suit the alleged 
requirements of today. “Serena Blandish” 
is a delightful feminine contribution to 
this department of literature, but for 
some reason it has not caught the atten- 
tion of those “boosters” who make and 
unmake best sellers in these States. 

The author of “Serena Blandish” is 
Miss Enid Bagnold, an English novelist 
whose previous work, such as “The 
Happy Foreigner,” is quite unknown, I 
think, in this country. If the gods of news- 
paperdom are kind to her — and I gather 
“Serena Blandish” is finding admirers 
without their assistance — more will 
certainly be heard of her, and the afore- 
said imitators will have another model 
to add to their collection. Paul Morand, 
however, will not bring so much grist to 
their mill for several reasons. In the first 
place, just as Mr. Huxley is quintessen- 
tially English, so M. Morand is profoundly 
cosmopolitan. He is as cosmopolitan as 
only a writer can be whose international 
experience does not consist of holiday 
trips and Cook’s tours, but of actual 
residence in many countries in the course 
of his normal life and in the pursuit of his 
profession. 


A FTER four crowded days of glorious 


AUL MORAND, unlike so many of 

the younger French writers, has 
already been extensively translated into 
English. First came “Green Shoots,” 
then “Open All. Night,” then “Closed 
All Night,” and his novel, “Lewis and 
Irene,” has just appeared in England and 
is scheduled for autumn publication by 
Messrs. Boni & Liveright, a firm, inci- 
dentally, which has done more to make 
the younger writers of France known in 
America than any other. Coincidentally 
with M. Morand’s arrival in America, 
all the bookshops had received their 
consignments of his most recent work, 
“L’Europe galante,” so he very naturally 


By Ernest Boyd 


conceived the highest respect for the 
literary taste of New York! Both in 
English and French the shops bore evi- 
dence that his popularity was other than 
his association with the Dia/ might lead 
one to suppose. He even discovered that 
his American readers, with that dogged 
determination worthy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, had not allowed themselves 
to be defeated by the expurgation of the 
American edition of “Open All Night,” 
and that the English edition, containing 
the superb story, “The Nordic Night,” 
had been imported for the delectation of 
serious students. 


HE fact that London did not object 

to this story will be a sufficient proof 
to most intelligent people that its sup- 
pression from the American edition was 
dictated, not by its intrinsic depravity, 
but by the prudence of a publisher who 
has already been more than usually 
terrorized and victimized by the local 
vice crusaders. “The Nordic Night” will 
bring no blush to your cheek, but will 
delight you by its subtle illustration of 
the fundamental difference between the 
Latin and the northern European view 
of women and sex. 

M. Morand sees the humor of his own 
mentality quite as well as the pecul- 
iarities of the other point of view as 
he unfolds this tale of a meeting in a 
gymnasium, for what the Germans call 
Nacktkultur, between a young Scandina- 
vian girl and a Frenchman, of his attempt 
to woo her, of the false hopes aroused 
by his misunderstanding of her behavior, 
and of the ignominious end when she 
drinks too much, becomes ill, falls 
asleep, and returns intact to her parents. 
Into this humorous, sordid, commonplace 
situation M. Morand brings such finesse 
of observation and analysis that the 
psychology of two races emerges from it. 

If this story raised any doubts, then 
the fate of “L’Europe galante”’ is a fore- 
gone conclusion. It will never appear in 
English, unless so mutilated that its 
publication would be a crime. Like every 
writer of authentic talent, Paul Morand, 
although a cosmopolite, bears deeply the 
imprint of his race and nationality. He 
is a Frenchman to the very marrow of his 
bones, and when -he comes to the theme 
indicated by the title of his new book, 
one need not expect him to forego the 
immemorial privilege of the Gallic tradi- 
tion in matters of gallantry. He is as free 
and as amusing as the great masters of 
his literature have always been, and I 
cannot imagine any person with the 
slightest feeling for French and the 


French genius not enjoying every mo- 
ment of “L’Europe galante.” It is as 
diverting as “Ouvert la nuit” and 
“Fermé la nuit,” but with undertones of 
serious satire which mark a more mature 
note in his work. 


HAT has always charmed me in M. 
‘ Morand’s stories is his extraor- 
dinary capacity for evoking in a few 
bold strokes the essential features of each 
of his international scenes and of never 
duplicating his effects. He does not 
select, if the scene be Germany, material 
which might just aswell have been sought 
in Barcelona or London. He unerringly 
chooses the precise situation and the 
precise details which are inevitable in 
the place where they are situated and 
which sum up, as it were, the nationality 
portrayed. His O’Patah, the cosmopolitan 
Irish patriot, could not be an adventurer 
of any other race. Since he has written 
so much about that section of European 
life which is generally called ‘“cosmo- 
politan” and is supposed to be as identical 
in all capitals as the food and fittings of 
the Compagnie Internationale des Wa- 
gons-Lits, M. Morand’s achievement has 
an added distinction. 

There is a story in “L’ Europe galante,” 
entitled “Je bridle Moscou,” which 
illustrates all these qualities in Paul 
Morand’s work. It is a fantastic narrative 
of the frustrated pursuit of a woman in 
Communist Russia, effectively enlivened 
by bawdy humor, and as effectively 
sharpened by satire at the expense of the 
Communist régime. Incidents and details 
are piled up to grotesque purpose. The 
maddest delirium of Russian fiction 
seems sane beside this burlesque, which 
is so fine that one wonders if, after all, 
it may not be realistically true. At his 
most preposterous, the author leaves one 
with a doubt. One has read of things no 
less strange and incredible in the novels of 
the Russians. 


N other words, granting that not a 

detail is actually true, the cumulative 
effect is such that one feels Russia as 
certainly as in Dostoievsky or Chekhov. 
Of course, it is not their Russia, mystic 
and brooding. It is the Russia out of 
which their brooding and mysticism 
comes, viewed by an irreverent and witty 
Frenchman in pursuit of a woman, but 
not so involved in that pursuit as to be 
unconscious of all around him, or to be 
otherwise than keenly aware of the 
excruciatingly comical nature of his own 
dilemma. Only Paul Morand can achieve 
such things as “‘L’Europe galante.” 
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New Books in Brief Review 


A Sheaf of Memories. By Frank Scuda- 
more. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$5.00. 


WAR correspondent of the old school 

—the kind of man Kipling de- 
scribed in “The Light That Failed,” that 
Richard Harding Davis tried romantically 
to imitate — Mr. Scudamore has collected 
a few memories from his adventurous 
career and written them down in a 
singularly fascinating volume. Chiefly, 
they deal with old days and campaigns in 
Egypt and the Near East. Mr. Scudamore 
enjoyed life, war was a lark, discomfort 
an amusing incident. This zest for life 
under all circumstances and in all places 
is reflected in the gay, debonair style 
with which he describes battle, murder, 
and sudden death. Everything vital is of 
interest. Besides the incidents it contains, 
Mr. Scudamore’s book is interesting in its 
early picture of men who have since then 
achieved fame; Lord Kitchener, for 
example, a great hero of the author’s. 
Altogether, a gallant, slightly unreal 
book which will be read with pleasure 
by all who can believe that war was ever 
a gay adventure. 

* * *k *K * 


A Fool I’ the Forest, A Phantasmagoria. By 
Richard Aldington. New York: Lin- 
coln MacVeagh, the Dial Press. $1.50. 


T is a pleasant thing to think that all 
bank presidents, business executives, 
golf players, and generals who read this 
scrambled poem will puff and blow with 
perfectly righteous indignation. In it, a 
sophisticated modern man is torn from 
liberty and the arts and turned into a tax- 
payer and the father of a family. That 
is the theme, but the manner of the telling 
is one of infinite variety. It is a kind of 
cross section of the most “modern” minds, 
of a brilliant, inquisitive culture gone 
somewhat sour and querulous, but lit by 
bitter humor and unafraid of burlesque. A 
poem which lovers of Tennyson will dislike 
profoundly, but which those strange beings, 
the moderns, will deeply enjoy. 


** * Kk * 


The Historical Foundations of the Law 
Relating to Trade-Marks. By Frank I. 
Schechter. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $6.00. Columbia 
Legal Studies, Vol. I. 


THOROUGH historical review of 
the gradual development of trade- 
mark law. The author has borne in mind 
Mr. Justice Holmes’ warning against the 
enchanting “pitfall of antiquarianism,” 
but he has included a great deal of 


information concerning old guilds and 
trades which the layman as well as the 
lawyer will find of quite unusual interest. 
Similarly, his book is not a mere manual 
of current law; between the two extremes 
of antiquarianism and contemporary 
practice, he has largely confined himself 
to tracing the development of the legal 
conception of trade-marks, naturally 
reaching conclusions as to the inter- 
pretation of the law today. This volume 
is the first of the “Columbia Legal 
Studies,” and a very hopeful herald of 
what is to come. Also, in all mechanical 
respects, including illustrations, the book 
is worthy of its origin. 


** eK * 


Under the Black Flag. By Don C. Seitz. 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The 
Dial Press. $4.00. 


HIS volume of “The Rogues’ Li- 

brary” contains in abridged form the 
history of thirty pirates who sailed the 
Seven Seas and wrought much damage 
thereon. It is the result of careful research 
and covers with reasonable accuracy the 
careers of all the more notable pirates. It 
has more value, perhaps, as a book of refer- 
ence than as a study of the men concerned, 
of their strange humanity, their wild, out- 
lawed lives. There is material here for any 
number of romances; one wishes that some 
of the incidents could be expanded in 
greater detail. Of course this has been done 
elsewhere, and Mr. Seitz is wise in avoid- 
ing the temptation to enlarge his records. 
The attempt to cover the whole history of 
piracy in one volume is an ambitious one. 
It has been done with good humor and a 
comparative success. 


*x** *k * * 


Hesketh Prichard, D.S.0., M.C. A Mem- 
oir by Eric Parker. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 


AJOR PRICHARD was an ex- 

plorer, sportsman, and cricketer of 
renown; he was also an author who 
enjoyed a considerable popularity; in 
addition, he rounded out a career of 
singular originality and achievement by 
organizing the British sniping corps 
during the war, a body of men who 
achieved very important results during 
the trench warfare and succeeded in 
dominating the enemy marksman. This 
successful effort is described as perhaps 
the greatest individual achievement of 
the war. Major Prichard died a year 
or two ago, a young man still, although 
his life had contained enough incident 
and adventure for a dozen ordinary, 


workaday existences. Mr. Parker’s book 
is sympathetic and interesting, abounding 
in anecdote and successful in its portrayal 
of Major Prichard’s vigorous and colorful 
personality. 

**e KK * 


Now and Forever. By Samuel Roth, 
with a preface by Israel Zangwill. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $1.75. 

N aggressive, provocative discussion 
of Jews and their problems in the 
form of an imaginary conversation be- 
tween Messrs. Roth and Zangwill. The 
conversation is somewhat incoherent, but 
always animated. Mr. Roth alternates 
between the dreams of a poet and the 
most brutally abrupt rationalizing. No 
one will agree with everything he says, 
but everyone who reads the book will be 
stimulated — at least as far as the mental 
process of denial. 


eee * 


Seducers in Ecuador. By V. Sackville- 
West. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $1.50. 


SMALL volume, but a convincing 

record of quiet madness. The 
title is misleading; there are no seducers 
in the book nor is the scene laid in Ecua- 
dor. Miss Sackville-West tells the story 
of a strange ship’s company brought 
together for a yachting cruise in the 
Mediterranean and works out their wild, 
ironic destinies in the calmest, most aloof 
manner. A rather strange book, even as 
modern strange books go, but one with a 
certain mastery in its self-control. 


** * * * 


Level Crossings. Coleridge Kennard. New 
York: Albert & Charles Boni. $2.00. 


H, yes! He’s been around! Which, is 
the only conclusion that one can 
tangibly draw from Sir Coleridge Ken- 
nard’s quick “sketches.” His subjects are 
varied, but they give off the same light. 
His pictures of Sweden, Russia, and 
Switzerland are authentic, but they fail to 
permeate. Unfinished sentences. 


* ee * * 


Dr. Ricardo. By William Garrett. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


CRACKAJACK if you like mystery 

novels! A brilliant detective solves 
a brilliant crime. As usual, up to the very 
end you are kept in suspense regarding the 
identity of the criminal with no clue ex- 
cept the title, which, of course, you have 
quite forgotten. 
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What the World Is Doing 


to a security compact for Western 
Europe was taken on July 20 when 

the German Ambassador at Paris pre- 
sented to Foreign Minister 

—_ ArIsTIDE Brianp the Ger- 

eplies 5) 

man Government’s answer 
to France’s note of June 16. M. Briann, 
upon a first reading of the German For- 
eign Office’s communication, issued an 
extremely optimistic statement which he 
modified somewhat upon a second perusal 
of the note. In general, however, it seems 
that the German communication forms a 
satisfactory basis for negotiations. And 
this is the all-important matter. AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN, British Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, who assisted M. Brianp in 
framing a French reply which should be 
satisfactory to England, hopes, after a 
discussion with French officials, to arrange 
a security conference about the middle of 
August at which the entire matter will be 
discussed and an agreement reached if 
possible leading to the signing of a four- 
party security compact between France, 
England, Germany, and Belgium. 

In substance, the German reply, while 
it denies intention upon the part of the 
Reich to seek modification of existing 
treaty provisions, states that if the Allies 
mean to set up those pro- 
visions as sacrosanct, — 
never to be modified, — the 
conclusion of the pact “would repre- 
sent an innovation of such importance it 
could not but react on conditions in the 
occupied territories and questions of 
occupation in general.” The Reich con- 
siders it “‘as self-evident that it is not 
meant to exclude for all future time the 
possibility of adapting existing treaties at 
the proper time to changed circumstances 
by way of peaceful agreement.” 

Treaties of arbitration are discussed, 
and the German Government is doubtful 
of the French outline of procedure in the 
case of “exceptions” to these treaties 
when some coercive action 
may be taken without previ- 
ous recourse to arbitration. 
Germany sees in the French scheme a 
possibility that the Allied Governments 
might take military measures against the 
Reich whenever they consider “that 
Germany has infringed the provisions 
regarding .demilitarization of the Rhine- 
land.” Such a consequence might also 
arise in case one of the parties to the 
security compact became embroiled with 
a second. It would then be solely for the 
judgment of the other parties to decide the 
identity of the aggressor and join arms 
against him. Germany feels that such a 


ix third step in the preliminaries 


No Treaty 


Attack 


Arbitration 
Treaties 





Edited by Stewart Beach 


course would be no real guarantee of 
peace and is, in fact, not in harmony with 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
She hopes that the Allied Governments 
will be able to satisfy her upon this point. 
Germany is still doubtful about the 
application of Article XVI of the League 
Covenant, the provision regarding sanc- 
tions which specifies how and when they 
TN be taken. Some modi- 
- fication of this or some un- 
ates derstanding must be reached 
before she can feel secure. Regarding her 
entry into the League, Germany feels 


— 


tee 


(Keystone) 
Cor. CHARLES SWEENY 


He heads the American aviators who have 
offered their services to France in the Moroccan 
war 


that she can be considered as enjoying 
equal rights with other member states 
only when general disarmament in Europe 
becomes a fact. At the present time, in 
her disarmed condition, there is an ever- 
present danger, surrounded as she is by 
nations with large armies, that she may 
become embroiled in war. Some solution 
of this problem must be found, she states. 
In conclusion, the note asserts that Ger- 
many would heartily welcome an accel- 
eration of discussions leading to the 
conclusion of a security compact satisfac- 
tory to all. 

The significance of Foreign Minister 
STRESEMANN’S reply is to be found in the 
fact that it places no obstacles in the way 
of discussions which may lead to ac- 

— ceptance of a security com- 

spe pact by the nations most 
seriously concerned. When established, 





such a four-party agreement would serve 
to guarantee peace in Western Europe 
by placing too great odds against an 
aggressor state to make victory in war a 
possibility. Doubtless, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
will urge haste in calling a conference of 
interested nations during August with 
the end in view of placing Germany’s 
application before the League when the 
delegates meet in September. 

An interesting accompaniment to the 
German reply is the withdrawal of French 
and Belgian troops from the Ruhr. By 
July 31, but a small body of French police 

__ will remain, and by August 
pep 16, the last of the army of 
occupation will have left 

not only the immediate section of the 
Ruhr, but the other towns of Diisseldorf, 
Duisburg, and Ruhrort on the right 
bank of the Rhine. This will leave only 
the bridgeheads in Allied hands. The 
move is more important in quieting 
German jingo feeling than in any other 
direction. Since the war, in both France 
and Germany two barriers have stood in 
the path of good will: in the former 
country, alarmists have pointed to a 
prosperous Germany speedily rising from 
defeat to crush France, while in the 
Reich, jingoes have bitterly cried that 
France’s aim was to grind Germany 
under her heel into a state of impossible 
submission. Withdrawal of French and 
Belgian troops and the subsequent 
restoration of a large part of the occupied 


. territory to Germany will do much 


toward relieving the dangerous tension 
between the two countries. 

Meanwhile, French eyes are turned 
toward the Riff where the arrival of 
Marshal P£rain, revered hero of the 
World War, has put new strength into 

sce the worn troops. General 
The Rat NAULIN, new sanneaiall in 
chief of the French forces in Morocco, has 
also arrived at the storm center and a 
conference of leaders has been called 
preceding the offensive which the French 
are expected to launch. Their present 
force numbers some 150,000 effectives. 
ABp-EL-Krim, abandoning for the mo- 
ment his planned offensive with Fez 
as its objective, has turned his attention 
to a furious propaganda in the hope of 
alienating more of France’s loyal native 
tribes. Correspondents stress the climate 
as the Moors’ greatest ally. The heat 
during July and August is said to be 
almost unbearable for Europeans, while 
the natives, accustomed to high tem- 
peratures, are not inconvenienced. 

Marshal Pétrain, who became com- 
mander of the French army in 1917 
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upon the removal of General NIvELLE 
from the high command, is bringing his 
genius for leadership to 
bear upon the problem 
faced by France. In his appearance in 
Morocco is seen France’s determination 
to force the issue with the rebel leader 
and bring peace in the Moroccan pro- 
tectorate through inflicting a crushing 
defeat upon App-EL-Krim’s forces. 

France has definitely decided to send a 
commission to the United States in 
September to discuss her war debt. The 
personnel has not been announced, other 
than that Frank in Bovul_- 
Lon will be at its head. 
JosepuH CaiLiaux, Minister of Finance, 
expects to be in Washington during 
the deliberations. Myron T. Herrick, 
American Ambassador to France, is at 
present in the United States, and it is 
expected that he will meet Secretary 
KELLocc in Washington soon to discuss 
the debt question from his first-hand 
knowledge through conversations with M. 
CaILLaux. 

Our State Department has dispatched 
identical notes to the eight other signato- 
ries of the Washington Conference treaty 
regarding China which contain the views 

China of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, Portugal, and China have 
received the note whose contents have 
not been disclosed, but which are said to 
back up Secretary KELLoGo’s statement 
that our Chinese policy was based upon 
strict observance of all treaty obligations 
to China. 


Pétain 


French Debts 


e 


(Keystone) 


In London, the American, French, and 
Japanese ambassadors have conferred 
with AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, British 
Foreign Secretary, upon the Chinese 
situation. It is believed that 
a new inquiry will soon be 
made into the Shanghai 
incidents which served as a preliminary 
to the recent widespread Chinese dis- 
orders. The diplomatic corps at Peking 
has already reported its findings. It 1s 
expected, however, that a judicial inquiry 
will soon be made seeking to establish 
responsibility for the early riots. President 
CooLipGE is eager to act as soon as 
possible to clear up the Chinese situation, 
and when preliminary conversations have 
been completed with the interested 
powers, a conference may be expected 
along the lines already outlined in THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

The situation between anthracite min- 
ers and operators is no nearer a settle- 
ment. The conference at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, continues, but so far the two 

nates iene sides have failed to reach 

any agreement regarding 
wages which form the stumblingblock, as 
usual, to peace. Meanwhile, represent- 
atives of the bituminous coal miners, also 
meeting at Atlantic City, have sent tele- 
grams to HerBerT Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, and James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor, threatening a strike of the 
miners of West Virginia in concert with 
the United Mine Workers of America if 
the Bethlehem Mines Corporation and 
the Consolidation Coal Company fail to 
halt their alleged violation of the Jack- 
sonville wage agreement. The telegrams 


Inquiry Into 
Riots 





The problem of finding landing fields near the centers of cities has been solved by the new 
amphibian air line operating between Paris and London. Photograph shows one of the ’ planes 
which took off from the Seine two and one half hours before, landing on the Thames 


( Keystone) 
Count ALEXANDER SKRZYNSKI 


Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, who will 
take part in discussions at the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics 


asserted that these companies have abro- 
gated their agreement with the United 
Mine Workers which is to remain in force 
until March 31, 1927, and have forced a 
reduction in wages of nearly fifty per cent 
upon the miners. Those who objected 
have been evicted from their homes, it is 
claimed. The miners appeal to the Govern- 
ment to take a position against such 
abrogation of wage agreements. 
President Coo.ipce does not believe 
that a strike will take place September 1 
in the anthracite fields. He believes that 
Administration pressure brought to bear 
upon the disputants will 
bring harmony _ between 
them before the expiration 
of the present agreement. Secretary of 
Labor Davis visited White Court before 
his departure for Europe on July 18, and 
announced briefly after conferring with the 
President that the Government had de- 


Government 
Plans 


cided upon steps to be taken in the event ~ 


of a strike which, it was expected, would 
quickly bring peace between miners and 
operators. For the present, the Govern- 
ment is doing everything possible at the 
Atlantic City conference to bring peace 
between the contending factions. 
Reports that WEEKs would resign his 
Cabinet position in September were set at 
rest by President Coo.ipcE after a visit 
to the Secretary of War at his West 
Gloucester summer home. 
“— to Friends of the Secretary 
had intimated that his ill 
health would force the move, but Mr. 
Coo.picE intimated after the visit that 
Mr. WEEKs would be back at his desk in 
Washington next month. 
Senator Cuartes Curtis of Kansas, 
Republican leader in the Senate, has 
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been a recent visitor at White Court. 
While there, he urged upon the Presi- 
dent a $500,000,000 tax cut 
Tax Cuts which My said could be ac- 
complished if Government departments 
were reorganized and duplications re- 
moved. These economies, together with 
the announced surplus of $250,000,000, 
he stated, would make the cut in taxes 
possible. Senator Curtis, asked to map 
out the program for the next Congress, 
stated that while this was impossible at 
the present time, it would include, as a 
matter of course, tax revision, action on 
the World Court (set for December 17), 
relief for farmers, reform of the shipping 
laws, and perhaps ship subsidy. 
President Coo.ipcE is believed to be 
opposed to the campaign now being waged 
by Vice President Cuartes G. Dawes 
upon the Senate rules issue. Such criti- 
_ cism, he seems to feel, will 
pose om tig plunge the Senate into a 
factional struggle which can 
only serve to decrease the chance for 
harmony. With the death of Senators La 
Fo.tetre and Lapp, he sees an oppor- 
tunity of bringing radical Senators back to 
the fold of the regulars. While the Repub- 
lican party has a good nominal majority 
in the next Senate, in practice, it is feared 
that the majority will not function harmo- 
niously with the Administration unless it 
is left free to work out its own procedure. 
Party leaders are already looking forward 
to the election of 1926. Loss of their 
majority at that time would serve to 
weaken their chances of success in 1928, 
and already rumors are heard of lining up 
the party behind Mr. Coo.ipcE as its 
Presidential candidate at that time. 
A rigid scrutiny of dry enforcement 
throughout the country has been made 
by the Treasury Department. A circular 





(International) 

R. V. Bontecou of Cornell, one of the three 
Americans to win firsts against the Oxford- 
Cambridge athletes at the Atlantic 

City track meet 





(International) 





The Department of Agriculture has used every known method to rid the cotton fields oj 
their terrible enemy, the boll weevil. Photograph shows an airplane being used to scatter the 
dust which kills the insect 


letter addressed to Federal prosecutors 
has brought replies from at 

Dry War least fifty per cent, stating 
that forty per cent of the dry agents in 
their jurisdictions were corrupt. In the 
face of this condition, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Lincotn C. AN- 
DREWS, in charge of prohibition enforce- 
ment, is said to contemplate issuing an 
order to the new regional chiefs who will 
take up their duties August 1 to relieve 
all dry agents from duty on September 15. 
This would give the chiefs a month and a 
half in which to study their men and to 
make such reappointments as they deemed 
wise. The enforcement situation is about 
to take a definite turn under the guidance 
of General ANpREws, and every effort will 
be made to force observance of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

The $75,000,000 loan to Australia, 
announced by J. P. Morgan & Company, 
private bankers, is an important indica- 
tion of America’s prestige as a creditor 
nation. That the loan was placed in Amer- 
ica and not in Great Britain may be laid 
partly to the fact that England is forced 
to keep a tight rein on her credit at pres- 
ent, due to the necessity of maintaining 
the gold standard. Figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce place the total of our 
private loans to foreigners at $9,522,000,- 
ooo. This figure is, of course, exclusive of 
the $12,000,000,000 in war debts. Dis- 
tribution is as follows: Government 
guaranteed obligations: Canada and New- 
foundland, $1,125,000,000; Latin Amer- 
ica, $91 5,000,000; Europe, $1,665,000,000; 
Asia and Oceania, $442,000,000. Indus- 
trial securities and direct investments: 
Canada and Newfoundland, $1,420,000,- 
ooo; Latin America, $3,225,000,000; 
Europe, $450,000,000; Asia and Oceania, 
$280,000,000. The figures give indication 


of the vast strides made by Ameri- 
can capital in foreign fields. England is 
feeling the strong urge of economy and a 
determined move to cut the country’s 
expenditures is seen in political circles. 
A fight in the Admiralty over a large 
cruiser building program is a reflection of 
the sentiment for reduced expenditure, 
and public opinion is said to be thoroughly 
aroused. 

The trial of Joun Tuomas Scopes, 
twenty-four-year-old instructor in the 
Dayton, Tennessee, high school, who was 
charged with violating the State law by 
teaching that man was 
evolved from a lower order 
of animals contrary to the 
story of creation as told in the Bible, 
was convicted on July 21. He was fined 
$100 and hjs counsel immediately planned 
to carry an appeal to the Tennessee 
supreme court which meets at Knoxville 
in September. The trial came to a sudden 
close after Judge Rautston had excluded 
testimony by the scientists summoned 
by the defense to explain the theory of 
evolution. CLareNcE Darrow, leading 
Scopes lawyer, was angered sufficiently 
to use hard words in court and Judge 
Rautston cited him for contempt, but 
Darrow apologized later and the matter 
was dropped. A wordy duel between 
Darrow and Wiu1aM Jennincs Bryan, 
in which each questioned the other 
concerning his views upon the Bible, 
was stricken from the records. The 
defense’s appeal to the State supreme 
court will be on two counts: First, that 
the Anti-Evolution Law is unconstitu- 
tional; second, that even though the law 
were constitutional, Scopes did not 
violate it and that the defense was 
prohibited from proving this at the 
Dayton trial. - 
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Evolution and the 
Episcopal Church 
(Continued from page 124) 
the story of Evolution.” I have deleted 
the most disgusting parts of this lesson as 
it is taught in Episcopal Sunday schools 
giving, as they do, the complete story of 
evolution as the scientists have given it to 
us. I have only given enough to prove 

the entire conspiracy. 

We find that the aim of Lesson 10 is 
the same as that of the preceding lesson. 
Here the Episcopal Church actually at- 
tempts to reconcile the Bible story of the 
Garden of Eden with the explanation of 
the scientists. The word “anthropoid”’ is 
brought in, and of course everyone knows 
that “anthropoid” means only “ape.” 
Ape men are described as “amateur hu- 
mans” with such reasoning power as a 
little child might have. And then the 
author dares to say: “There is something 
heroic and fine about this birth of human- 
ity as science tells it. For in the ancestry of 
humanity there can have been no member 
of the anthropoid stock who refused to 
codperate with his fellows to the mutual 
advantage of all!” 

Then comes the attempted alibi. “Man 
is madein God’s image,” the Bible says. If 
God is a Spirit, then God’s image is a 
spiritual image. Man’s spirit is something 
like God’s. The scientific story proves this 
absolutely. For God’s spirit is that of 
Love; and Love is living for others. Dimly 
and flickeringly (like the fire) God’s spirit 
burns in these primitive hearts; primitive 
folk become human because they learned 
mutual life, the spirit of unselfishness. 
Those who were selfish did not grow hu- 
man at all. This is a tremendous step up- 
ward, Evolution. Like all before it, it is 
the place where miraculous Newness 
comes into being, because God imparts 
Himself and thus creates.” 

But there is no limit to the impudence 
within this lesson. It dares even to say, 
“Evolution is not over. The highest 
possible has not been reached. (The 
author has not heard of Bryan!) There are 
going to be supermen. Exactly as man 
surpassed the ape, so will the supermen 

surpass humanity as it is. Life has not 
exhausted its Newness. God has still more 
of Himself to give.” 


N other words, the Episcopal Church 
dares to teach that while science in all 
truthfulness has explained the story of 
Creation by the theory of evolution, it, the 
Church, proposes to go it one better. The 
process of evolution is still going on for our 
bishops and other ministers. They refuse 
to stop with man. There is something be- 
yond him. There is another life where mere 
man becomes a superman into whom 
there has been injected something more of 
God. What religious phantasy is this? 
I couid go on piling up the evidence ad 
infinitum. The book from which I have 


been quoting contains about two hundred 
pages, and it is but one of a series. There 
are similar books for the little folks and for 
the adults. None has been neglected or 
overlooked. The organization of propa- 
ganda to confound and destroy the Funda- 
mentalists has been complete. Who can 
tell when this poison gas will creep into 
other denominations if it has not already 
done so? Is it safe to leave the matter to 
action by the States? Should we not have 
an amendment to the Constitution, or a 
Supreme Court decision, or an investiga- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission, or 
something, anything, rather than let this 
go on another day? 

Already the writer is up to his eyes in 
the quicksand of evolutionary discussion. 
He asks himself, “Who are these pygmy 
minds daring to question the infinity of 
God’s intelligence? Who are these border- 
line morons claiming there is no Newness 
in the world; that God, being only a 
skilled laborer, made man and called it a 
day, His ingenuity exhausted and He 
Himself at the end of His ability? Who 
plants the seed and observing the flower 
repudiates that seed? Who wants to be a 
Fundamentalist denying God by denying 
His works all about us?” The writer is 
lost. He remembers the college professor 
who, embarking on a chemistry experi- 
ment, said to his class: “Gentlemen, we 
are about to ask a question of God.” He 
deliberately prefers to remain an Episco- 
palian even though he may be outlawed 
from the State of Tennessee. 





Letters to the Editor 


“Tn Shockin 1] Bad aste.. "al 
gly I 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

There are a considerable number of 
people in this country who are subscrib- 
ers to the London Spectator and who con- 
fidently feel that anything published in 
the Spectator would be worthy of its 
well-known character. 

It was with a good deal of chagrin, 
therefore, some months ago that we found 
published in it an article by Frank R. 
Kent, in which his attitude toward the 
President of the United States was simply 
contemptible. I was disgusted to find in 
Tue INDEPENDENT of June 27 an article 
by Kent in which he repeated the same 
offensive attitude toward Mr. Coolidge. 
Of course, there is much in the article 
which is probably true, but there are cer- 
tainly many who will wonder what he 
would like the President to do. I suppose 
he would like him to follow in the paths 
which would have been followed by either 
Mr. Davis or Mr. La Follette. But his 
description of the President of the United 
States, who is believed by many people 


— competent to judge — to be one of the 
best Presidents the United States has ever 
had, is not only in shockingly bad taste, 
but disgustingly offensive. 

I earnestly hope we will see nothing 
more of Mr. Kent’s writings in THE 
INDEPENDENT, which is beginning to 
make a strong appeal to the very best 
element in the country. 

In a recent number of the London 
Spectator there was an article by Lady 
Burghclere, and the following is a short 
abstract from it: 


Thoughtful observers will tell you that 
President Coolidge is predestined to a 
niche not far removed from that of Abe 
Lincoln. When I hear this I like to think 
that Calvin Coolidge’s first action after 
being invested with powers transcending 
all others in our modern world was to 
spend five minutes, alone, bare-headed, 
at his mother’s grave. 

It is quite remarkable how one’s own 
character shows forth when he or she 
writes about the character of another. 

Epwarop S. Buck ey, Jr. 


Editor’s Note: — The Editors do not al- 
ways agree with Mr. Kent whom, however, 
they regard as one of the outstanding 
journalists in America, nor for that mat- 
ter do they always agree with anyone. In 
the article which Mr. Buckley criticizes — 
“Big Business Conquers Main Street” 

‘ —Mr. Kent analyzed the present con- 
servatism of the country as a whole, and 
attributed a part of President Coolidge’s 
enormous popularity to the perfect way 
in which he fitted into the conservative 
ideal of keeping things pretty much as 
they are in a fairly prosperous and happy 
condition. There was nothing in his ar- 
ticle approaching lese majesty, or justifying 
Mr. Buckley’s phrase — “disgustingly of- 
fensive.” Certainly, both Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Wilson could have pointed to 
greater achievement than Mr. Coolidge, 
yet neither enjoyed a popular support 
anywhere near equal to his. This is what 
Mr. Kent said, and we agree with him. 





An Open Letter to Bishop 
Brown 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir, — 

I have been endeavoring to “tune in” 
on your broadcast statement of faith in 
Tue INDEPENDENT of April 25. Possibly, 
my mental receiver is not properly 
“hooked up,” but the theological statics 
are so great that I get nothing clear. 

You say: “I am still a Christian 

. because I want with all my heart 
that man shall have life and have it more 
abundantly.” Could not every heathen as 
heartily desire the same, though he never 
heard of Christ? The “Standard Diction- 
ary” defines a Christian as “one whose 
profession and life conform to the teaching 
and example of Christ.” You say, “I 
do believe in Christ, but not literally.” If 
Jesus were not literal He could not make a 
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literal profession nor leave a literal exam- 
ple, hence, you cannot be “one whose 
profession and life conform to the teaching 
and example of Christ,” therefore, you 
cannot be a literal Christian. 

Again you say, “My God is the law 
of all nature by which matter and force 
eternally coexist and codperate in the 
evolutionary processes which manifest 
themselves in the phenomenal cosmos. My 
God is the great ‘matter-force-motion 
reality,” and “I believe in God, the 
Father Almighty. Not in a literal, bio- 
logical sense, is my God a Father... 
Maker of Heaven and Earth.” If I were to 
say, I believe in Bishop Brown, but not in 
a literal, biological sense, would you or 
anyone understand the expression? By 
the way, which “matter-force-motion 
law” do you refer to as the maker of 
heaven and earth? When you pray, if you 
do pray, to what do you present your peti- 
tions? Do you pass by the great Engineer 
of the Universe and fall down and worship 
His engines? 

Again, “The Church chose the State 
and that was asin against the Holy Ghost, 
or Civilization , . . Nature, the Father; 
Humanity, the Son; and Civilization, the 
Spirit.” Which Nature is your Father? The 
dictionary gives seven definitions of the 
word nature. Five definitions are given for 
the word humanity. Which one is the Son? 
I do not find the word humanity in my 
Bible. Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Rome 
all claimed to be civilized. Was their 
civilization the Holy Ghost? Is the world 
“civilized” today, and is it the Holy 
Ghost? 

Once more, “I do believe in all the 
Creed, including the divine Trinity, and it 
means a thousand times more to me as 
symbolism than it ever did as literalism. 
With all my rational mind, and all my 
emotional soul I believe in this God. . . . 
And it always has been, is now, and ever 
shall be my meat and drink to do the will 
of God.” How do you ascertain the will of 
your nonliteral God or Christ? How can 
nature, or a “matter-force-motion law” 
have a will? To have a will implies per- 
sonality with power to choose. 

When I tune in on the Bible I find a 
personal God, Creator of the Universe, 
and Jesus Christ His Son, also a personal- 
ity, whom Jehovah greatly honored and 
exalted for His faithful service while on 
earth. Both Jehovah and His Son are holy 
and actuated by holy motives or spirit. 
That sounds reasonable, but apparently 


you repudiate it. 
W. E. Van AMBuRGH. 





Evolution Again 
Chicago, Ill. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 
It can’t be done, of course, but if we 
had a machine whereby we could gauge 
and measure the average mind of the 





Tennessee voter, we should probably find 
the belief that evolution is synonymous 
with atheism. 

Nor can the average untutored mind 
see the difference between evolution, a 
scientific hypothesis, always tentative and 
subject to modification to accord with 
newly discovered facts, and revealed 
religion coming from the Almighty. 

Walter Bagehot said that the greatest 
pain the human mind is capable of suffer- 
ing is the reception of a new idea. After 


Bryan has got through perhaps this very _ 


important distinction will dawn on the 
minds of the school authorities of Ten- 
nessee and of other well-meaning rural 
districts. If so, progress toward clarity of 
thought will be achieved. 

E. L. C. Morse. 





Bringing Emperor Wor- 
ship Down to Date 


(Continued from page 134) 


marked contrast to the spirit of the age 
and political developments in Japan. It 
may be that these extreme statements of 
Japanese Fundamentalism are not as sig- 
nificant as they sound. But at least they 
have the floor. Little is said against them 
in Japan, even by the Christian commu- 
nity, although the missionaries no doubt 
realize that such doctrines hold the seeds 
of persecution. Their possibilities for mis- 
chief in the field of foreign affairs are 
equally apparent. The divine right of 
kings caused much mischief in the world; 
the even more preposterous idea that “the 
king is God,” which has lived so many 





centuries, may still possess power to move 
armies and navies. 





GROUP INSURANCE 


What Are You Doing 
About It? 


Over 8,000 employers of 
the United States are carry- 
ing Group Insurance on the 
lives of 2,225,000 employees. 

This insurance covers whole groups 
of employees under a single contract 
without medical examination, in 
amounts varying from $500 to 
$10,000 per employee. Includes 
total permanent disability without 
extra charge. 

GROUP INSURANCE for em- 
Ployees of factories, stores and 
business concerns of all kinds is 
rapidly increasing. It has proved 
of value to those who have adopted 
it, and others will take it up as soon 
as they learn of its usefulness. 

Our book on *“*GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE” will gladly be 
mailed you without obligation. 


LiFe INSURANCE Compa: 
er BosTo 


1. MASSACHUSETTS 


ASTRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
in Business. Liberal as to Contract, 
Safe and Secure in Every Way. 








MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue carefully examined. Published in 
A-1 style, royalty basis, if accepted. Copy 
MUST be forwarded COMP TE to war- 
rant examination. RoxpurcH PUBLISHING 
Co., Inc., 61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LEE, HIGGINSON & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
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HIGGINSON & CO. 
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We shall be giad to correspond with any 
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